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Ts twenty-fourth Annual Festival of the Tonic 
Sol-fa Association was held at the Crystal Palace 
on June 27. Five thousand juveniles formed a choir 
for the first concert, and their perform- 

Tonic Sol-fa ances were of a kind to stir the pulses of 
in Bulk. the most blasé and open the eyes of the 

r most — to the progress of British 

youth in music. e concert was also a marvel of 
conducting. It is not too much to say that the pro- 
nounced success of the festival was due to Mr. 8. Filmer 
Rook, who seemed literally to draw each performer with 
the swing of his baton or the movement of his hand. 
His personal magnetism inspired the vast choir, with 
the happiest results. While all was good, we were 
specially pleased with the rendering of Sullivan’s 
“ Orpheus with his Lute ;” Morrison’s unaccompanied 
trio, “ The Sweet West Wind ;” and Pinsuti’s “ Village 
Festival.” Tremendously popular were the action 
songs— Come, let us Dance,” with accompaniments 
of castanets and tambourines ; and “ Wynken, Blynken, 
and Nod.” But one can only describe as electric the 
surprise caused by drill with hands, books, and handker- 
chiefs by the whole 5,000, which Mr. Rook interpolated 
as a relief. Altogether a most successful juvenile 


festival. 
estival s ss r 


S° much has been said about the Education Section 
at the great Franco-British Exhibition that people 
are in danger of ignoring the fact that there is sails 
education exhibit in London well worth 
Education in a visit—the Hungarian exhibit at Earl’s 
Hungary. Court. It has been prepared under the 
supervision and with the aid of Hunga- 
rian educational officials. A considerable amount of 
money has been spent on it in order to render it as perfect 
as possible, and now it stands as a thoroughly repre- 
sentative exhibition of education in the Magyar - 
dom, from the kindergarten to the my Much 
interest has been shown in the section by those who 
have visited it, and special privileges have been granted 
to London children at the instance of the Hungarian 
Commissioner for the Educational Section—namely, that 
individual children accompanying adults may be ad- 
mitted free of charge, and special arrangements may 
be made for schools and parties of children taken to 
study H ian education. This is an offer of which 
many should avail themselves. . 


ad # ad 


T= Pan-Anglican Congress, whose labours and dis- 
cussions have roamed over the whole universe of 
religious and sociological thought, turned their atten- 
tion to the “ Training of Teachers, Profes- 

Pan-Angli- sional and Voluntary.” By “ voluntary ” 
cans and teachers was apparently meant voluntary 

_ Teachers. workers in Sunday schools ; and in calling 
for some 8 tic guidance for their 

*prentice efforts the Rev. H. M. Sanders did good serv- 
108, one we believe that the Sunday-School Union 
has y taken practical steps in this direction. The 
question of the training of teachers, as it is usually 
understood, was respectfully treated by Professor Sadler, 
who, after devoting some time to the influence of home, 
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workshop, or office on the formation of character, went 
on to state that the highest part of a teacher’s training 
was the fostering of a sense of vocation. This is pre- 
eminently true, for the sacrifice of personal interests 
demanded of a teacher is large, and without devotion 
and personal conviction of worth of a teacher’s 
career this sacrifice becomes an embittering process. 
es fF & 
Bt in all communities—congregations, fraternities, 
or what you will—where vocation is the indis- 
pensable qualifoation for service, entry upon such 
service is a guarantee that the more sordid 
A Necessary cares of everyday life, such as are con- 
Proviso. nected with the necessities of living and 
the provision for old age, will be removed 
from the worker. They are assumed by the com- 
munity, and the worker is made secure from the anxieties 
they raise, free to devote himself to his work. Professor 
er, arguing along this line, while emphasising the 
necessity for vocation in a teacher, very sensibly in- 
sisted that every teacher ought to look forward to a 
middle life free from harassing pecuniary cares, and a 
quiet competence in old age after long service—which 
is logical, just, sane, and kind. 


es SF SF 


M® GUY NICKALLS recently contributed to the 
4 Morning Post an article on “The Decadence of 
Modern Oarsmanship,” which ended in an attack on 
“the monstrously pampered, petted, and 
Mid-Vic- insufficiently licked schoolboy of these 
torian _ days,” who is “ molly-coddled, spoilt, and 
Schooldays. pampered,” a “characterless nonentity,” 
and much more to the same tune. An 
“Old Boy” was moved to send to the Westminster 
Gazette a sketch of his own schooldays of thirty years 
, not by way of seconding Mr. Nickalls, with whose 
blazing invective he apparently does not agree, but as 
pointing out the difference between schooldays now and 
schooldays mid-Victorian. It is good reading, but 
mothers and aunts of to-day will shudder as they read 
how two boys, having contracted mumps, were shut up 
together with those who had not, that all might take 
it and be done with it. Result: thirty little swollen- 
faced boys in flannel bandages wearily working through 
the school day! Or how compulsory “footer” was 
played on a field where one goal was on a stony hillock, 
the other in flood-time a foot under water! 


st SF SF 


N? choice was given in the matter of exercise. 
ing rowing term all were wet-bobs, at other 
times dry-bobs. And the “Old Boy” recalls with 
gusto his excursions (and alarums) with 

Shocks for a mate in a double canoe, “ which we had 
the Tender made with our own hands out of brown 
Parent. per, with a serviceable coating of tar.” 
Fancy the twentieth-century parent en- 

during that! But the “Old Boy” sums up in words 
that we think are really true: “If the boys of these 
days are softer, it is not their fault, but their parents’ 
fault. So far as my observation goes, the parents of 
these days are much more timid about their offspring 













































than the parents of the last generation.” From pér- 
sonal experience we agree. It is, we suppose, the effect 
of greater knowledge and soft humanitarianism, com- 
bined with a huge development of the mechanical devices 
which make life easier; and also, we fear, of a tendency 
to treat children as if they were grown-ups. But you 
will never get a parent to confess it. 


ad ad od 


EDICAL inspection has produced one gem. An 
A irate parent in the West Country wrote :— 

“ Dear madam, I objects to my child being overorled 

by a doctor. I clears his blood-vessels 

Sparks— reglar with brimstone and treacle, and 

he don’t want no more doctrine.” 

Perhaps the hit was a subtle one (one never knows), 
or maybe the good lady was merely as confused over 
spelling and sound as the examinee who said, “ The 
modern name of Gaul is vinegar ;” or his compeer who 
thus delivered himself, “Stirling was famous for its 
sovereigns, who used to be crowned there. A sovereign 
is still called a pound stirling.” 


ad 5 ad 5 ad 


HILE on the chapter of oddities, we are like the 
littérateur who never quoted Horace without 
returning and quoting again. t is one to think of the 
state of mind of one who says, “ Subjects 
And have a right to partition the king” ? and 
Oddities. how much of the following is ignorance 
or subtle literary malice, “ Alfred Austin 
was chosen by the Queen as poet-laureate. He said, 
‘If you let me make the songs of the nation, I care not 
who sings them’” ? But for inextricable confusion we 
give the palm to this last, and put it to our readers 
to find an explanation of the crooked mental by-paths 
which ied to it: “ Arabia has many syphoons, and ve 
bad ones ; it gets into your hair even with your month 
shut.” Still, examinees do not provide all the fun, 
for the June American Journal of Education says that 
“Boston is to have the best bad boys’ school in the 
country, if possible.” 
ses SF S& 


RR BADES interested in music may be glad to hear 
of an experiment which we believe to be unique. 
During last autumn and spring, Dr. Walter Carroll of 
the Royal College of Music and the Vic- 

A Notable toria University of Manchester, instructor 
Experiment. in music to the Day Training College of 
the University, started a training class 

for music teachers. By this is meant those who are 
professionally occupied in teaching music. The course 
consisted of twenty lessons, equally divided between 
lectures, demonstrations, practical attempts at teaching 
pupils and classes, and discussions. For some of the 
lectures help was secured from men well known in the 
musical and educational worlds, for the guiding idea 
was the union of pedagogic principles and actual prac- 
tice in teaching. A large audience assembled, varying 
in age from sixty to eighteen, and the interest aroused 
was intense; what is more important, it was main- 
tained. Practical benefit has already resulted. A cir- 
culating library of good music has been formed, much 
done to form 3 standard of good taste, and, best of all, 
insight into good )methods’of instruction has been 
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gained. The course goes on again in the autumn, with 
every prospect of"greater success. Bravo, Manchester ! 


od a al 


le the last meeting of the Education Committee of 
the London County Council @ propos of the ques- 
tion of the appointment of an inspector to supervise 
instruction in music in the Council’s 
A Cruel schools, one of the members delivered 
Gibe. himself of the well-worn gibe that ele- 
mentary education unfits children for 
active work in later life. He went further than other 
sneerers at education, and said that the state of West- 
End streets and East-End hooliganism were the results 
of elementary education. How it is for calumny 
to die, especially when the calumny is founded on the 
comfortable theology that an all-wise Providence has 
fixed once for all the spot in the universe which each 
must immovably occupy, and in doing so has, of course, 
carefully padded the resting-spot of the sneerer. The 
gibe is threadbare: it has been disproved times and 
again ; but there are mediwval minds to which modern 
conditions remain unconquerably antipathetic, and as 
often as these survivals recur so often will the gibe 
repeat itself. It is so easy to make sneering destructive 
criticisms ; constructive criticism requires knowledge and 
experience. And who ever heard of this breed of critics 
improving the world constructively ? 


Sad a Sad 


4 ke expected is about to happen. “ The English 
Education Bill,” says the Daily Telegraph, “ has 
not been formally dropped yet, and will not be until 
November ; but Ministerialists no longer 
The Dead conceal from each other the conviction that 
Bil. _—_in this matter Mr. M‘Kenna and Mr. Runci- 
man, like Mr. Birrell, have failed. Members 
of the Government reply to restive criticisms by affirming 
an intention to go on with the Bill next session, if not 
this year; but most people recognise that the defence 
of voluntary schools by the Opposition and the Nation- 
alists has been successful for the present. What the 
wisest among Ministerialists are hoping for now is some 
such friendly agreement about the schools as has been 
arrived at respecting the training colleges, and negotia- 
tions to this end are believed to be in progress. The 
reason why the Government limited their assent to the 
training colleges’ agreement to one year was that the 
conditions of the grants to these institutions might again 
be manipulated in a way unfriendly to the Bstablished 
Church, in the event of a compromise on the Education 
Bill not being come to. It may be that the prospects 
of such a compromise are more favourable than they 
were ; for what»ver Nonconformists outside the House 
may suppose, those inside the House now know that 
they willfhave to be satisfied with much less than they 
— when the present Government came into 
office. 


NEXT MONTH 


The Practical Teacher will eontain Special Reviews 
of the season’s New School Books, arranged as a 
handy guide for teachers choosing books for the 
new school year. 


Ready’ August 26. 
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The New English Movement. 





THE PREPARATION FOR LITERATURE THE MOST IMPORTANT TASK OF THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN THE INFANTS’ SCHOOL OR CLASS TO LAY A FIRM 
FOUNDATION. 


HE most important educational movement of the present day has for its object the removal of the well-deserved 
reproach that we endow our pupils with the power of reading and fail to show them how to use it worthily- 
Every progressive teacher is asking, What can be done to create a taste for good reading? The Board of Educa- 
tion, His Majesty’s Inspectors, education officials, theoretical and practical educationists are all bent upon finding 
the answer or answers to this question. Tactless, heady reformers claim to have found the solution to the 
problem. We do not, but we mean to make an attempt to solve it in a practical manner as far as it concerns the 


primary and preparatory school. 


PREPARATION FOR LITERATURE 
IN THE INFANTS’ SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. FLORENCE KIRK, BRADFORD. 


NICE taste in literature is a valuable asset towards 

ensuring happiness in life. Happy are the men 

or women who can make books their friends, for they 
never prove disappointing. 

It is often stated that the invention of greatest serv- 
ice to the human race was that of printing. Books for- 
merly a luxury of the rich are now within the reach of 
every one. But it must be remembered that the ability 
to read print does not imply a taste for, or pleasure in, 
good literature. Many persons regard reading as a “ pas- 
time,”’ not as a pleasure ; their books are mere “ acquaint- 
ances,” not “ friends.” Such people do not possess the 
magic key that opens the portals into the domain of 
* literature.” 

What are the means for developing this necessary 
appreciation? Much time and thought have been 
spent in preparing elaborate systems for teaching 
reading and writing, without cultivating, at the same 
time, a taste for the best thoughts which are expressed 
by them. Surely the better plan is to develop the 
taste first. The poets of primitive races were the min- 
strels, who could neither read nor write. Children are 
like primitive people: they do not reflect—they only 
feel and will. Song and story appeal primarily to the 
emotions ; their function is to please and charm ; and 
we cannot do better than introduce young children to 
the mother literature which is their inheritance. 

All our knowledge is derived from impressions re- 
ceived by the different organs of sense, and conveyed 
to the brain by means of the connecting nerves. The 
brain is a mass of active and constantly changing bits 
of living matter called cells, which in early childhood 
are unformed and unconnected with each other. As 
age advances they develop into fully-formed and fully- 
acting bodies, and become connected with each other 
by means of nervous fibres. On this development in 
a normal way depends all the possibilities of a child’s 
life—its power of thinking, of feeling, of movement, of 





acquiring knowledge, and of developing character—and 
the process of education is simply the guiding of this 
development in certain beneficial ways. 

It is important to remember that the brain is per- 
manently registering these impressions, constantly 
impinging on the organs of sense without our being 
conscious of them; and it is from the depth and rich 
material of these sub-conscious impressions that the 
esthetic creative power arises. 

Owing to his stage of development the young child is 
peculiarly susceptible to impressions of all kinds ; there- 
fore we see how important it is that his surroundings 
should be chosen with care, how essential it is to create 
numberless impressions of beauty and harmony, and 
to exclude everything that is ugly and squalid. 

The manner of instruction is of more importance 
than its matter. Clearness and freedom of perception 
and thought depend upon the habit of using the senses, 
and the greatest attention should be paid during child- 
hood to the training of every organ of sense, not the 
senses of sight and hearing only. 

The child’s sub-conscious memory of impressions should 
be composed of material derived from art and nature. 
His fund for emotions, his source of moods, should 
spring from works of art and natural objects, for these 
are the most perfect embodiment of form, colour, rhythm. 

Children love the best, and in the eyes of the true 
educator “only the best is good enough for them ;” 
but it must be given in such a form that they can 
assimilate it. 

We must therefore find out the child’s stage of develop- 
ment, and then supply the appropriate stimuli. “ What 
a child begins to imitate, that he begins to understand,” 
says Froebel. Interest is a revelation of our nature, 
but imitation is the revealing of our capacities; and 
it is at the plastic period that imitation secures the best 
educational results. When an infant begins to imitate 
movements, let him have a variety of movements from 
which to copy; when he begins to imitate sounds, 
let him hear various sounds ; and when he begins to 
imitate words, let him be surrounded by persons who 
speak deliberately, clearly, and distinctly. 
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Young children are much more susceptible to the 
tones of the voice and to gesture (facial and otherwise) 
than they are to words; therefore ear training should 
begin early, for by imitating sounds a child is un- 
consciously developing his powers of articulation and 
strengthening his vocal apparatus. 

When the plastic period of childhood is past, it is 
difficult to correct a bad accent or slovenly mode of 
speaking. 

The babbling of sounds in rhythmic sequence by the 
infant gradually develops into the repetition of words 
in rhythm, and hence we see the reason for the delight 
in simple nursery rhymes ‘which young children of all 
nations evince. Here we have the union of sound, 
language, gesture, and rhythm. Harmonious physical 
and vocal sequences draw a child’s nervous impulses 
into systematic rhythms which not only rest him, but 
help to organise his nervous system on a new plan, and 
lead to brain co-ordination. 

As his experience and knowledge of life increase, 
simple poems and stories enlist his attention, and he 
reproduces in dramatic form the actions of the char- 
acters mentioned. Interest in pictorial representation 
is also manifested, and the familiar picture hieroglyphics 
are produced. 

It is very important that at this stage the child 
should have ample opportunity for reproduction in 
word, gesture, and symbol. 

The more we cultivate a child’s whole power of ex- 
pression, the more we enable him to understand the 
expression of poet, artist, musician, author, or sculptor. 

Appreciation of literature demands a cultivated 
imagination, and imagination has its root in the senses. 
A person who has never seen a tree cannot imagine a 
forest; and the better we train our children’s senses 
and enable them to acquire a correct vocabulary, the 
better will they appreciate a be utiful thought clothed 
in beautiful language. It is, however, the teacher or the 
parent who must first interpret literature to the child 
by “ breathing into the written words the breath of life.” 

A teacher deficient in literary taste cannot awaken 
or develop such in her pupils, who must first learn by 
imitation. The mind of the child is reached by the 
tones of the voice, and a soft, gentle, sweet, and sympa- 
thetic voice has great influence. In addition to this, 
she must possess the power of sympathy to enter into 
the feeling of the writer; and, lastly, the power of 
dramatically expressing such in clear, articulate speech. 

Poetry cannot be taught by explaining the words. 
After finding a poem suitable for children, the teacher 
should prepare them for it by using some illustration 
familiar to their own experience, and then read to 
them the poem entire with great feeling. 

The same rule applies to stories, which should be told 
dramatically, in order to appeal to the emotions of 
children. 

It is because the influences of language in early years 
are so strong that the infant teacher’s responsibility is 
so great. When we realise that the proper use of the 


* 


mother tongue is largely a matter of imitation, we shall 
see the importance of listening to our own speech, and 
discovering where we are at fault. 

Happy is the teacher who has been fed on fairy tales 
in childhood, for the fairy tale in its simple, picturesque 
style, its clearness of thought and perfection of form, is 
one of the best foundations to build language upon. A 
person’s future taste in literature is influenced by the 
kind of stories he hears in childhood ; and with such a 
wealth of literature at our command, why should we 
not select those which have stood the test of time, and 
have become the “classics of the nursery”? It is, 
moreover, of the greatest importance, when access by 
children to books of all description is comparatively easy, 
that they should have some guidance in the selection of 
those which are worth reading. The provision of public 
libraries for children, with a staff of competent advisers, 
is a forward step in this direction, but more important 
still is the formation of class libraries in connection 
with the elementary school. 

Along with the provision of good children’s books 
must go the desire to read them, and it has already 
been pointed out that it is during the years of child- 
hood that the artistic or esthetic taste is formed. It 
is so easy to stimulate and quicken the imagination of 
litule ones, but, on the other hand, so easy to deaden 
and kill it by a dry, uninteresting method of teaching. 
A beautiful story lives or dies in the children’s minds 
according to the personality of the teller. Some teachers 
who have tried Alice in Wonderland or Water Babies 
with their classes declare that children show no interest 
in them, while others have found them to be the chil- 
dren’s favourites. 

There are many obstacles in the way of good literary 
culture, but they are not very serious ones, and will no 
doubt vanish when a more reasonable view is taken 
of the kind of training suitable for infants. To take a 
glaring example: a very large amount of time and 
energy is wasted by trying to teach reading before the 
age of six. Teachers seem to forget that a child can 
understand and appreciate stories long before he is 
interested in learning to read. The greater part of the 
time in the reading lesson could be more profitably 
spent in allowing the class to listen to good stories, and 
then letting them reproduce them in some natural way— 
for example, orally, by drawing, paper-cutting, or other 
occupations, and by acting. If this reproduction is not 
spontaneous, it has no real wsthetic value, and i és 
a great pity to find inspectors and teachers insisting wpon 
a verbal reproduction by every child in a class of a story 
told at some period of the school year. How many adults 
can tell a story “to order”? It may be moral disci- 
pline, but it is a most effective way of destroying a 
child’s delight in listening. Further, if the teacher is 
expected to make her pupils reproduce each story in 
this way, she will of necessity choose stories which are 
easy to reproduce; and these are certainly not the 
stories that appeal to the heart and soul, and which 
are the foundation of good literature. 
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A child’s power of literary appreciation should not 
be dwarfed in order to keep pace with his power of 
oral expression or of recognition of printed words. The 
mechanical process of word-naming should be taught from 
the blackboard or reading-sheet, not from the reading- 
book. It is pitiful to see the kind of story specially 
written for children, and also the subject-matter of 
many primers and readers; and teachers owe a debt 
of gratitude to those publishers who have departed 
from the beaten track and supplied books containing 
stories of real literary merit, instead of mere collections 
of words and sentences. 

The story and the reading-book should have due 
preliminary preparation. A skilful teacher teaches the 
difficult or new words in a reading exercise before she 
expects the children to read, and a skilful story-teller 
will see that the children are familiar with the objects 
mentioned in a story before she proceeds to tell it. 
To have to stop and explain the various items in a story 
during the telling is fatal to its artistic value. Who 
likes to be interrupted when reading a thrilling story 
or listening to a piece of music ? 

A story told is always more appreciated than a story 
read, but owing to the varied duties of a teacher it is 
impossible for her to commit them all to memory. She 
should always, however, be so familiar with the story 
that she is able to read it dramatically. In the case of a 
long story like Alice in Wonderland, the previous portion 
should be rapidly reviewed before proceeding to the 
new chapter. 

In the Water Babies an abbreviated edition should 
be used, as the original edition contains much matter 
intended for adults, and which is no real part of the 
story. Messrs. Macmillan also publish a “ Little Folks ”’ 
edition of Alice, but this is not so good for oral teach- 
ing purposes as the unabridged story. 

Teachers should, however, beware of abbreviated 
classics which merely state the facts, and leave out 
those dramatic details so dear to the hearts of chil- 
dren. 

Apart from the reading and recitation lessons, two 
story lessons per week should be the minimum in 
every infants’ school, and the most suitable times are 
Monday morning and Friday afternoon. One of these 
lessons may be taken for a continued story (Monday 
morning), and the other for a short story (Friday 
afternoon). The last lesson of the session appears 
to be the best time, as the story has then time to 
sink into their minds during the homeward journey, 
It is advisable to let the story lesson follow a lesson in 
singing or physical exercises, as these lessons tend to 
create the receptive mood necessary for a successful 
presentation of the story. 

The following stories have been tried successfully for 
many years in an elementary infants’ school :— 

1. For the babies, and children five years of age. 
Nursery rhymes, recited, sung, and dramatised. 
Simple poems and anecdotes of pets and other 

animals, selected from various sources—for 


example, Where did you come from, Baby 
Dear ? George Macdonald; How many Miles 
to Babyland? Henny-Penny; The Three 
Bears ; The Three Little Pigs. 

2. For children five and six years of age. 

Nursery tales: Cinderella, Sleeping Beauty, Dick 
Whittington, etc., care being taken to avoid the 
horrible and blood-curdling tale, even if it is 
a “nursery classic.” 

Stories from Hans Andersen—for example, Ole 
Iuk Ote, or The Dustman; Tin Soldier ; 
Tinder Box; Ugly Duckling, etc.; Alice in 
Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll (Macmillan). 

3. For children six and seven years of age. 

Water Babies, abridged edition (Macmillan, Jack, 
and Collins). 

Stories of child life in other lands—for example, 
Seven Little Sisters, by Jane Andrews (Ginn). 
Nature stories: Queen Bee, and Other Stories, 
Ewald (Nelson); Jungle Book and Just -So 

Stories, Kipling. 

Stories of heroes from myth and legend—Greek, 
Norse, Celtic, Saxon. 

Narrative poems and ballads—for example, Lucy 
Gray, Wordsworth; Hiawatha’s Childhood, 
Wreck of the “ Hesperus,” etc., Longfellow ; 
Child's Garden of Verses, Stevenson. 


Note.—Next month the Editor hopes to present a 
paper on the Literature of a First Standard. 


or st Po te 


A SUGGESTED SHORT COURSE 
OF LITERATURE LESSONS. 


BY AMY BARTER, L.L.A. 


Ts teaching of literature in English schools has 
now, we may reasonably hope, almost passed 
through the chaotic and lawless stage which is the 
necessary accompaniment of any great change, and is 
again becoming methodised. : 

This does not mean that there are any signs of a 
return to the lifeless and formal methods of the past ; 
neither does it mean that complete solutions to all the 

roblems involved in the reform of literature teaching 
ve been obtained. It means only that teachers 
have very gradually, very humbly, by repeated ex- 
periments and earnest thought, worked their way 
towards a fuller understanding of those problems, 
and are beginning to feel that there are some few 
principles concerning the methods of teaching literature 
in schools which may safely be established, at least as 
working hypotheses. hae 

One such principle is the principle of correlation.” 
The question of how best to correlate literature with 
the other subjects of the school curriculum is a very 
important one, and is at — receiving much at- 
tention. I¢ is, however, the correlation of literature 
with literature—the formation of schemes for teaching 
—of which it is intended to treat here. 
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In arranging any course of literary study, the diffi- 
culty of making such a course coherent, without at the 
same time making it artificial or monotonous, is very 
great; and there is a danger that something of the 
value of individual works may be sacrificed in order 
that each may be fitted into its place in the scheme. 
The appreciation of a,great poem or other work of 
literature as a separate and complete whole is un- 
doubtedly the first and best means of cultivating 
literary taste, and with such appreciation no scheme 
must be allowed to interfere. Yet if, without sacri- 
ficing the individual character of a poem or losing any 
of its significance, a natural connection could be estab- 
lished between it and other works of literature, many 
advantages would result. The pupils would be en- 
abled to contrast and compare, and perhaps gain a 
fuller insight into one poem by the suggestions afforded 
by another. Association would be established, not 
only aiding memory, but making each individual poem 
a source of fuller delight. An additional educative 
value would be given to the course by the mental 
discipline supplied in following out a connected line 
of thought. 

Such connected schemes of literature teaching may 
be based on various principles. In the past the one 
which has been most frequently applied is that of 
chronology ; works written during the same or suc- 
cessive periods have been studied in connection with 
each other. In other cases, form has been chiefly 
considered, and the works have been studied in groups 
—lyric, epic, dramatic poetry, the essay, the novel, 
etc. ; or method of expression has been the determining 
characteristic, and the course, beginning with narrative 

oems, has gone on to those of a descriptive, reflective, 

idactic, and critical nature. Again, a correlated plan 
has in many cases been adopted; a central subject 
—say, the development of the Empire—has been chosen, 
and the literature selected according to its bearing on 
that subject. A very simple method of connection 
sometimes resorted to has been the grouping of works 
dealing with the same subject, or expounding similar 
ideas and thoughts. 

All these methods have their merits and their dangers, 
and extreme care is needed in drawing up a scheme in 
accordance with any one of them. Here again, as in 
every department of the teaching of literature, the in- 
dividuality of the teacher is everything. No rules can 
be laid down ; suggestions only can be offered. Local 
conditions differ widely, and allowance must also be 
made for individual predilections of teachers. 

In America, where ideas take shape in action more 
quickly than is the case in our own country, the prin- 
ciple of connection of thought seems to have been 
already very fully applied, and to have developed by 
means of combination and modification. The “ Outline 
of Work in Literature for the Primary and Grammar 
Schools of Brookline, Massachusetts,” affords a very 
interesting and very complete example of the working 
of the principle. Here the thought or idea is selected 
with regard to its ethical bearing, the ethical value of 
literature being regarded as of primary, though by no 
means exclusive, importance. The “Outline” is 
divided into nine parts, corresponding to nine school 
“Grades.” Each “ Grade” has an “ Ethical Centre,” 
such as “ Love of Home,” “ Love of Animals,” “ Obed- 
ience,” ‘“‘ Wisdom,” “ Courage,” “ Self-Control.” It 
may be interesting to give here as an example the full 
syllabus forlGrade IT. :— 


EruicaL CENTRE; 


The Love of Animals and Kesponsibility for the 
. Care and Happiness of Pets. 


‘* He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He ti best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” —CoLEriper. 


1. ical Bible Storiess 
oah and the Ark. 
Elijah fed by Ravens. 
David, the Shepherd King. 
Daniel and the Den of Lions. 
: The Shepherds at Bethlehem, 

2. For reading to Children. 
St. Francis and the Birds. (Longfellow.) 
The Emperor's Bird’s Nest. (Longfellow.) 
To a Field Mouse. - (Burns.) 
A Night with a Wolf. (Bayard Taylor.) 
Tray. (Browning.) 
The Pied Piper. (Browning.) 
The Pet Lamb. (Wordsworth.) 
Legend of the Northland. (Cary.) 
The Skylark. (James Hogg.) 
A Midsummer Song. (Giltter.) 
The Bell of Atri. (Longfellow.) 
Birds of Killingworth. (Longfellow.) 
Over Hill, over Dale. (Shakespeare.) 
Llewellyn and his Dog. (Southey.) 
Maryland Yellow-throat. (Henry van Dyke.) 
Whip-poor-will. (Henry van Dyke.) 
Storves from Andersen and Grimm. 
Hisop’s Fables (simple text). 

3. To be read by Children. 
Mother Goose. 
Heart of Oak. I. 
Primers and Readers. 

4. To be memorised by Children, 


Old Gaelic ‘ 
Lullaby of an Infant Chief. (Scott.) 
Seven Times (Ingelow.) 


The Lost Doll. (Kingsley.) 
Answer to a Child's Question. (Coleridge.) 
Little Boy Blue. (Field.) 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. — 
What does Little Birdie say? (Tennyson.) 
How doth the Little Busy Bee. (Watts.) 

5. Books recommended. _ 
Child's Garden of Verse. (R. L. Stevenson.) 
The E Field Book. 
Heart of Oak. 1. and II. 
Child Life in Poetry. (Whittier.) 
Open Sesame. No. I. (Ginn & Co.) 
Land of Song. No.1. (Katherine Shute.) 
The Listening Child. (Lucy Thacker.) 


The selection is, as will be seen, varied and inter- 
esting. The works are, for the most part, well suited 
to the capacities of the children for whom they are 
intended. In the hands of a skilful teacher the scheme 
might be made to afford a very valuable training in 
both ethics and literature. Yet most English teachers 
would probably hesitate to adopt it in its entirety. 

The scheme has several points of weakness, even of 
danger. It is too long. e lesson is driven home 
only too well, and we know that blows many times 
repeated tend to harden as well as to impress. The 
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connecting thought is not strong enough to bear the 
strain put upon it, and the scheme loses what should 
be its characteristic value. Worst of all, there is a 
danger that a distorted impression of the works studied 
—" left on the minds of the pupils. 

e emphasis laid on the special moral teaching 
is disproportional. Other teaching, equally important, 
is likely to be overlooked. The m, it is to be 
feared, will be regarded by the pupil first as a vehicle 
of moral instruction, and only secondly as a thing 
of beauty, which is an inversion of the true order. 
The troublesome habit of looking for the “ moral” in 
everything will be formed, and will tend to destroy, 
or at least to weaken, the keen, instinctive delight that 
the pure esthetic appreciation of a great piece of 
literature is able to give. 

Yet though the scheme may appear in some respects 
exaggerated and ill-balanced, it is suggestive, and 
therefore of true pedagogic value. 

(T'o be continued.) 


—> eg Pete 


SUGGESTIONS FROM AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS. 


BY W. H. WINCH, M.A. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


|= most careful and painstaking observer, how- 

ever patiently she (or he) had studied the Amer- 
ican lessons already given, could hardly have come to 
any definite conclusion as to the best method of teach- 
ing reading. For American methods of learning to 
read are very various indeed, and the results as elocu- 
tion (of which more anon) are also somewhat various. 


Prone to the systematic attack of a subject as the. 


American teacher is, with syllabus and course of study, 
appointed text-book and official instructions, yet I did 
not find so many schools as I should have found in our 
own country where what we should call a system of 
teaching reading was adopted and thoroughly carried 
out. This was unexpected, because porn | of the 
schools which I visited in each city were selected for 
me by the superintendent and inspectors. 

I rather think the problem, as an American would 
say, has been “ up to us” more than “up to them.” We 
used to, and still do, begin to teach reading with chil- 
dren at an earlier age, though we afterwards proceed 
more slowly and with less emphasis on it, and, indeed, 
on English studies generally. This earlier commence- 
ment has probably had an influence in producing our 
various analytical methods. The Bostonian method 
which I gave was, indeed, English or German—perhaps 
rather more akin to the latter than to the former. 
But the word method is really American— at least 
in the elaborations found in the Brooklyn Training 
College—and it is extremely likely that, before long, 
this method will gain some vogue in continental Europe. 
It has some good psychological principles behind it ; 
and for mentally Selective children, who will never 
really learn to read, and who only require to recognise 
a limited number of words at sight, I am not sure that 
it may not be found very One of the most 
progressive and practical of America’s universities— 
that of Columbia—has issued some researches on the 
psychology of reading, but they do not, I believe, deal 
with the best method of beginning to teach it. Let 


me commend the problem to the Chicago Bureau of 
Pedagogy. I do this because I am certain that the 
educators of America have not yet even approximately 
made up their minds. I can just imagine a calm, slow, 
quizzical voice saying to me, “ Well, sir, has your nation 
quite settled it?” Of course I cannot say we have. 
I can only plead that nobody supposes that England 
cares — about problems of teaching to settle any 
ofthem. But I did expect to find it settled in America. 
Why, down South in the States last year two school 
superintendents (not mere schoolmasters, but the 
Blairs of America) fought a duel about a disputed 
point in school method. The reporter told us all about 
the affair in a fine paragraph full of educational 
enthusiasm ; but, alas, it ended in a minor key. The 
love of truth forced the journalist’s utterance!!! “It 
subsequently transpired that personal considerations 
were involved” came out like a groan of disappointment 
at the end. 

Whether there are many superintendents in America 
who are prepared to support their methods at personal 
risk to themselves (I firmly believe there are) may be a 
matter of dispute, but no one can doubt that the methods 
recommended for teaching reading are many, and not 
always consistent with each other. 

In Brookline, a small and wealthy township in Massa- 
chusetts, the official instructions require the children, 
for the first six months, to read sentences in script 
from the blackboard, and then to commence phonic 
drills—not, however, as a method of teaching reading, 
but to secure distinct articulation and pure tone. Spell- 
ing is thus pronounced upon in a curiously vacillating 


—- on 

“While spelling is a matter for the eye rather than 
for the ear, a brief amount of time in each grade may 
be given to oral spelling. 

“In such exercises teachers are directed to give the 
time to such words as are likely to be misspelled, in- 
sisting strenuously on clear-cut pronunciation and 
accurate division into syllables. Under right condi- 
tions the art of correct spelling will be mainly acquired 
by pupils as an incident to other pursuits; it will 
come as a sort of ‘ by-product.’ The necessity of 
formal spelling lessons, however, is here recognised and 
provided for.” 

An opponent might summarise these instructions 
thus : “ Don’t keep on spelling ‘ cat,” carefully articulate 
‘ plough,” and give spelling lessons though they are not 
necessary.” 

There is much saving grace in the expression, “ under 
right conditions.” A teacher never—well, hardly ever 
—thinks his school exists quite under right conditions ; 
so the superintendent is safe from explicit contradic- 
tions. 

But oh! good - ing a “ by-product,” a sort of 
extra that you get for nothing when you're not think- 
ing about it, a scored which you have had no need 
to shoot for ! is is all very well in books of sugges- 
tions: do the teachers themselves take this view? I 
think they do—whilst the superintendent is on the 
premises. 

The suggestions in another city say: “The use of 
capitals and punctuation marks, and even spelling, can 
be taught equally well, if not better, in connection with 
what pupils write in giving expression to their thoughts. 
Every lesson should become a | lesson, and all 
errors in spelling and grammar should be counted as 
errors in English.” 
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This, however, does not quite mean, “ Get all your 
spelling done by correcting mistakes in composition 
exercises ”’"—an extremely laborious and, I sometintes 
suspect, a somewhat futile procedure—for in the lower 

es the teachers are thus instructed :— 

“ Give the Pypil careful, persistent drill in we 
the spoken word into its elementary sounds, and the 
written word into the letters or combinations of letters 
representing these sounds.” 

The elementary sounds referred to are syllables ; the 
method described is a syllabic one both visually and 
audially, the basis of division being the “ sounds,” not 
the “ pes.” 

The Boston syllabus also pronounces strongly in 
favour of an analytic system: “Keen and critical 
attention to both the form and the sound of words 
should be secured, the aim being to make the pupils 
independent in their study of new words.” Boston 
certainly seized what is meant by teaching reading 
as opposed to the mere repetition of words already 
known. 

Another city adopts what it calls phonics, and reports : 
“Experience has shown that the best and most ex- 
peditious way of po phonics is to use the dic- 
tionary for a manual and the usual readers for text- 
books.” This, I think, only means, “Turn up in your 
dictionaries every word you find in your ordinary 
readers whose pronunciation is not clear to you.” The 
possession of a small dictionary with the power to use 
w# is something I have long wished for in the upper 
standards in England. The same syllabus continues : 
“ There is an increasing desire to have a definite spelling 
program, so that there may be more uniformity in 
accomplishment.” 

But still another city, with an accent of despair as 
to method, and doubting all definite pro es, 
asserts that the one path to success in cael ait 
spelling is to be “ everlastingly at it.” 

I am afraid, from ao the reports of Englishmen 
who have been “ toted round” American schools, that 
English teachers have been led to look for something 
much more definite and uniform than they have so 
far learnt from me. I am sorry to make anything 
more difficult by showing its multiformities, but we 
must get as clear as we can about the facts before 
we draw conclusions. In any case, as one severely 
practical American teacher said to me, “ Never 
— the suggestions. How do the boys read, ‘any- 

ow ? ” 

I shall give a few examples in such a way that English 
teachers can compare the work of their own classes 
with the results obteined in America. Several teachers 
have, I know, thus cempared their work with that given 
in my book on German schools, and not always to our 
disadvantage. If I were to give all the lessons I heard 
I should fill this number of the Practical Teacher, and 
its readers would never want to hear any more about 
school reading for the rest of their lives. So I shall 
pass over the “ungraded classes,” which are the 
* special” schools of America, and take my first sample 
from a Chicago Grade III. 

(To be continued.) 


MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


TEacHers interested in direct Moral Instruc- 
tion are asked to consult the advertisement 
on page 91. 
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THE SCHOOL PLAY AS AN 
INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE. 


BY FLORENCE HOWARD ELLIS, WARLEY ROAD 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, HALIFAX. 


6 Ne following play is suitable for a boys’ school. It 

is partly founded on fact, and the “Cheeryble 
Brothers’ ”” warehouse is pointed out to the visitors 
in Manchester to-day. Treditions of the Cheeryble 
Brothers, too, still remain. 


THE “CHEERYBLE BROTHERS.” 
(From “ Nicholas Nickleby ’’) 
CHARACTERS. 


Nicwotas NickueBy: A well-groomed young man 
under twenty. 

Mr, CHEERYBLE: Brother Charles. 

Mr. Epwin CueeryBie: Brother Ned. 

Mr, Tm LinxinwaterR: The stout clerk (old and 
important looking). 

Mr. Trimmers: Visitor. 


Act 1. 

[The platform arranged to suggest a registry office. 

. Hanging on the walls are newspapers, columns of 
newspapers, and other printed matter. Anziously 
looking at the advertisements is a youth named 
Nionotas Nickiesy. An old gentleman is also 
glancing round, but only very cursorily. The latter 
ts dressed in drab breeches and gaiters, wears a 
low-crowned, broad-brimmed white hat, and around 
his neck a long white tie, wound twice round and 
tied in a e bow. One hand is in the breast of 
his coat, and with the other he is ing with his 
old-fashioned gold watch chain. e looks so 
happy and agreeable that NicHoLas cannot take 
his eyes from him. The old gentleman seems at- 
tracted too by Nicnoias. Fearing that he has 
been rude in staring, NioHoLas addresses the old 
gentleman. | 

Nrono.as. I beg your pardon [stammering]. 

OLp GentLemaNn. No offence, no offence. [He was 
on the point of going, but now turns.] 

N. A great many opportunities here, sir [pointing to 
the advertisements). 

0. G. A great many people, willing and anxious to be 
employed, have catiaily 4 ought so very often, I dare 
say, poor fellows, poor fellows. — smiles at NicHOLAS 
= then turns away, but the latter now draws near 

am. | 

O. G. You were about to speak, young gentleman. 
What were you going to say ? 

N. Merely that I thought—I almost hoped—I mean 
to say—I thought you had some object in consulting 
those advertisements. 

O. G. Ay, ay? What object now, what object ? 
Do you think I wanted a situation now, eh? Did 
you think I did ? 

[NicHoas shakes his head and looks crestfallen.] 

O. G. Ha! ha! [laughing, and rubbing his wrists and 
hands as if he were washing them). A very natural 
thought at all events, after seeing me gaze at those 
bills. I thought the same of you at first; upon my 
word I did. 

N. If you had thought so at last, too, sir, you would 
not have been far from the truth. 

O. G. Eh? [surveying him from head to foot]. What? 
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Dear me! Well-behaved young gentleman reduced to 
such @ necessity. No, no, no! 
[Nicnoias bows, and wishing him good-night, turns 


go.) 
O. G. Stay [beckoning him to one side]. What do 
you mean, eh ? 

N. Merely that your kind face and manner — both 
so unlike any I have ever seen—tempted me into an 
avowal, which to any other stranger in this wilderness 
of London I should not have dreamed of making. 

O. G. Wilderness! Yes, good. It is—it is—it ts 
a wilderness. It was a wilderness to me once. I came 
here barefoot. I have never forgotten it. Thank 
God. [He raises his hat, and looks very grave.} What's 
the matter? What is it? How did it all come about ? 
[Puts his hand on Nicnowas’s shoulder and walks about 
with him.) You’re—eh? [laying his finger on Nicuo- 
Las’s black coat]. Who’s it for, eh ? 

N. My father, sir. 

0. G. Ah! Bad thing for young man to lose his 
father. Widowed mother, perhaps. Brothers and 
sisters too—eh ? 

N. One sister. 

O. G. Poor thing, poor thing. You're a scholar, too, 
I dare say ? [looking into Nicnowas’s face). 

N. I have been tolerably well educated. 

O. G. Fine thing education, a great thing, a very 
great thing. I never had any. I admire it the more 
in others. A very fine thing. Yes, yes. Tell me 
more of your history. + Let me hear it all. No im- 
pertinent curiosity—no, no, no ! 

[The old gentleman takes hold of Nichoias’s arm, and 

walk off.) 

[Several other people now come and look at the 
advertisements, and then pass on. The O.p 
GenTLEMAN and NioHo.as return, both looking 

very animated. ] 

O. G. Don't say another word—not another word. 
Come along with me. We mustn’t lose a minute. 
[The Otp GentLeMan bustles out ; Nicnoxas follows.) 
[Curtain down.] 


to 


Act 2. 

[The interior of a counting-house ; ledgers and business 
books abound. Packages are lying about, directed 
to CueerysLe Broruers. On the walls are 
designs for almshouses, plans for hospitals, state- 
ments of charities, etc. Seated at a desk is a fat, 
elderly clerk, with silver spectacles and white hair 
( ed). NicHoLas guesses rightly as he enters 
that the old gentleman 1s a Mr. CHEERYBLE from 
the respect paid to him by the old clerk and others 
they have passed. He 1s still following the old 

man, who is Mr. CoaRLes CHEERYBLE. ] 

Mr. C. Is my brother in his room, Tim? [speaking 
kindly and smiling at the clerk). 

Tr. Yes, he is, sir; but Mr. Trimmers is with him. 
[He stares at NicHOLAS.]} 

Mr. C. Ay, and what has he come about ? 

Tm. He is getting up a subscription for the widow 
and family of a man who was killed in the East India 
Docks this morning, sir. Smashed, sir, by a cask of 
sugar. 

r. C. He is a good creature. He is a kind soul. 
I am very much obliged to Trimmers. Trimmers is one 
of the best friends we have. He makes a thousand 
cases known to us that we should never discover of 
ourselves. I am very much obliged to Trimmers [speak- 


ing very earnestly, and seeing Mr. TRIMMERS passing, 
he runs to him). I owe you a thousand thanks, Trim- 
mers—ten thousand thanks. I take it very friendly 
of you, very friendly indeed. [He draws him to one 
side.} How many children are there? And what has 
my brother Ned given ? 

Mr. T. There are six children, and your brother has 
given twenty pounds. : 

Mr. C. My brother Ned is a fellow, and you’re 
a good fellow too, Trimmers [shaking him by both hands]. 
Put me down for another twenty, or—stop a minute, 
stop a minute. We mustn’t look ostentatious: put 
me down ten pounds and Tim Linkinwater ten pounds. 
[He turns now to Tm.] A cheque for twenty pounds 
for Mr. Trimmers, Tim. God bless you, _ Remsen 
and come and dine with us some day this week ; you'll 
always find a knife and fork, and we shall be delighted. 
[Walks towards Tm™m.] Now, my dear sir, cheque for 
Mr. Trimmers, Tim. Smashed by a cask of sugar, 
and six poor children! O dear, dear, dear! [During 
the last few words he takes Nicnoias by the arm and 
walks towards a door.) Brother Ned [tapping with his 
knuckles}, are you busy, my dear brother, or can you 
spare time for a word or two with me? [He stoops to 
listen for reply.} 

A Vorceg. Brother Charles, my dear fellow, don’t ask 
me such a question, but come in my 4 [NicHOLas 


starts at hearing the voice, it is so like the old gentleman’ s. | 
(To be continued.) 
—Sr sd Pete — 
COMPOSITION IN THE UPPER 
STANDARDS. 


BY A. J. KER, NORTHFIELDS SCHOOL, WEST EALING. 


Ts art of expressing his thoughts in writing is one 
of the most difficult things a boy has to acquire, 
and many teachers, it is to be ie | failing to ap- 
— this difficulty to the full, either give up in 

espair or plod heroically along the same groove, con- 
soling themselves the while with the reflection that, 
after all, “a writer is born, not made.” This useful 
maxim may be true of a great writer, but it is also 
true that the “ manufactured article” can be made 
capable of better stuff than the colourless, stereotyped 
“ drivel” that a goodly number of boys in upper classes 
proudly submit for correction. A few suggestions may 
not be amiss as to methods whereby, in the writer’s 
opinion, this “ woodenness” can be relieved, and a 
certain degree of fluency introduced, even in the most 
obstinate cases. 

Chowce of Subjects.—Happily the class teacher is not 
so restricted as formerly in his selection of exercises 
suitable for composition. The old order has changed, 
and the change, as in most instances, is for the better. 
No longer do the boys of Stafdard V., on one eventful 
afternoon of the week, crowd together to listen to the 
reading of a short story, and then hurry away to their 
books to “ reproduce ” it, the merit of the effort depend- 
ing solely upon their memories. Vain was the teacher’s 
caution, “In your own words.” They preferred dis- 
obedience to the substitution of their own clumsy 
expressions for the neatly-turned book phrases. This 
showed that, although they might not be literary con- 
noisseurs, they were able to discriminate between ugli- 
ness and grace. (‘‘ Beauty” would be too great a com- 
pliment to the short-story compilers.) This much may 
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be said for the reproducing of stories, that it led the 
boys to observe a natural sequence ; but the importante 
of this was overrated, as their attempts at “ essay 
writing” in Standard VI. proved only too conclus- 
ively. 

Boys, as a rule, have good verbal memories, and 
the teacher in his choice of subjects should be on his 
guard, and should give exercises wherein a verbal 
memory can play but a small part. 

How often is a composition exercise given upon im- 
mediately preceding oral teaching, and how often does 
the teacher find in those exercises, much to his dis- 
comfort, choice phrases that have fallen from his li 
in an unguarded moment, colloquialisms that he would 
fain rescue from the publicity of even an exercise book ! 
This is not composition; it is rather a “ piecing to- 
gether” of the verbal witnesses to the thoughts of 
another. Exercises should be set wherein the boy 
himself has not only to build the wall but make the 
bricks too, if such a metaphor may be permitted. 

The following are a few of the subjects that the 
writer has given recently to the boys of Class III. 
(Standard V.). They are merely suggestive, but it 
will be observed that in each of them no verbal ‘aid 
can be given. (1) To describe a picture; (2) To tell a 
story by the aid of drawings depicting the salient 
events; (3) A “pen-portrait” of a boy in the class 
(willing and suitable “ models” are only too numerous) ; 
(4) To write a story from the data—boy, orchard, farmer, 
dog; (5) To describe the appearance of a table whereon 
are placed a number of objects purposely disarranged ; 
(6) A voyage in an air-ship. 

Such subjects as the last are valuable, insomuch as 
they foster the imagination. In the description of a 
landscape, or of men and women, do not make so 
much of the display of knowledge as of truthful efforts 
to convey an impression. The boy who, in describing 
a Roman soldier from a picture post-card, wrote, “ He 
has no trousers, only a skinny little brass frock,” de- 
served as much credit as he who avoided “ such trifles,” 
and discoursed upon the “ Roman invasion ” instead. 

The answering of questions on geography, history, 
etc., must be practised undoubtedly, but the questions 
can be made of such a nature as to enforce origin- 
ality. 

Preparation.—With such exercises as have been sug- 
gested direct preparation is impossible. Indeed, the 
injury effected by direct preparation in any case is 
never atoned for by the value of the aid it is intended 
to supply. Here, then, a difficulty arises. It may be 
asked, “ What of those about to write an essay on 
‘Coal’ ?”  Punch’s advice serves here — “‘ Don’t.” 
If such exercises must be introduced, give them but 
sparingly, and only when such time has elapsed be- 
tween the informative lesson and the written work 
that the boy retains the very minimum of descriptive 
sentences used by the teacher relating to the particular 
subject. 

Preparation, in the main, should be indirect. It 
should include model answers to similar (not identical) 
exercises, the illustration of common pitfalls to be 
avoided, and a constant endeavour to inculcate a due 
appreciation of good style. 

orrection.—The correction of composition exercises 
is the most cnerous of a conscientious teacher’s duties, 
and his appeal to the children to write “ not more than 
fifteen lines” can be fully appreciated. Experience, 
however, teaches the wisdom of the following plan: 





Lessen the marking, and increase the quantity. Upon 
a subject with which they are fairly well acquainted 
boys of average ability will write from two to three 
pages in thirty minutes ; and two such exercises weekly 
are productive of a wonderful gain in freedom. A 
child learns to speak correctly by speaking, listening 
to the conversation of others, and by reading, not by 
lessons on “the uses of the relative.” A boy learns 
to write by writing and by reading—chiefly by writing— 
but certaily not by a painstaking study of red-ink 
corrections. 

Here is a system that saves much labour, and one 
that possesses the further advantage of stimulating 
the boy to supply his own corrections :— 

The common mistakes—such as “ wrong relative,” 
“ confusion of tenses,” “ non-agreement of subject and 
predicate,” “‘ sentence too long,” etc.—are written on 
a large sheet of ¢ardboard, and each error is designated 
by a letter—A, B, C. Once the exact meaning of each 
mistake has been thoroughly gras by the class, the 
teacher in future corrections merely indicates the fault 
4 printing in the margin the corresponding capital. 

ese errors may then be rectified in writing, or orally, 
at the discretion of the teacher. 





THE TEACHING OF READING. 


[* a recent issue of the Archives de Psychologie M. De- 

croly and Mlle. Degaud tell of the methods attempted 
for teaching a deaf and dumb lad to read, the results 
of which may throw some light on the vexed question 
of the best method of teaching reading. This boy, 
when received at the Institute d’Enseignement Spécial 
de Bruxelles, was five and a half years of age, very 
deaf, understood orders with difficulty, and could not 
express himself. 

At first it was attempted to teach him to read the 
words which he learned in the course of the systematic 
instruction in language, but this was attended with 
little success. An ingenious attempt was then made 
to teach reading through phrases. Some large cards 
were divided into four parts, in each of which was 
drawn a picture with a phrase beneath, the four pic- 
tures on each card having some connection, so as to 
form a story. A number of smaller cards was also 
provided, on each of which was drawn a duplicate of 
one of the pictures with its appropriate phrase beneath. 
The child was then required to select these smaller cards 
and place them on the corresponding quarter of the 
larger ones; but though he proved very quick at doing 
this he evidently had little comprehension of the mean- 
ing of the phrases themselves. It was then thought 
that, since children so frequently hear the imperative— 
are we not always telling them to do, or not to do !— 
he might more easily grasp this mood. He was shown 
such phrases as “ Show your eyes, your forehead, your 
nose,” etc., and at the same time called upon to perform 
the actions. This method was quickly found teitive, 
and he was soon not only able to recognise these, but 
also their comporient words, when shown separately. 
The words representing the principal parts of the body 
having been thus learned, the names of familiar animals 
were introduced in connection with lessons upon them. 
Then the names of common objects were similarly 
brought in, whilst other verbs were substituted for 
those previously used, and later the imperative mood 
was dropped in favour of the third person, at first using 
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his own name as subject. It may be noted that a 
somewhat similar procedure is often adopted for first 
lessons in a modern la by oral methods. As 
applied to the teaching of reading it is a development 
of our old friend “ Look and say,” and its success in 
this instance was probably aided by the fact that at 
the same time much attention was ules given to lan- 
guage work in teaching the child to speak. 

In an early stage of these reading lessons careful ex- 
periments were made with the object of ascertaining 
whether phrases, words, syllables, or letters were most 
easily recognised. It must be remembered that the 
child had not previously learned either letters or syllables 
separately, so that these were as new to him as the 
words and phrases presented. As a result it was con- 
cluded that phrases were most easily and quickly read 
again, especially where they represented actions which 
had been performed; that names of things which he 
had seen and handled ran the first very close; and 
that the power to read syllables or letters was far in- 
ferior, even though these had in the first instance been 
slowly said three times by the teacher. These results 
are notable, but need to be supplemented by many 
similar experiments before deductions can safely be 
made. The concreteness of the words and phrases gave 
them their advantage, and this appeared to be greatest 
just where most eye movement was necessary in read- 
ing them. 

2 tat Pa te 


EDUCATION AT THE FRANCO- 
BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


k DUCATION has been by no means overlooked at 
- the Franco-British Exhibition. A strong Ex- 
ecutive Committee, including such well-known names 
as Professor Sadler, Sir Philip Magnus, and Mr. J. H. 
Yoxall, under the presidency of Sir William Mather, has 
evidently worked very hard to bring the British Educa- 
tion Section up to the general level of excellence dis- 
played throughout the Exhibition ; and, all things con- 
sidered, it may certainly be said that its efforts have 
been crowned with success. As educational exhibitions 
go, this one may, I think, be considered satisfactory. It 
certainly takes first place among those that I have seen. 

The Hall of Education is situated in a somewhat 
out-of-the-way spot on the right of the Court of Honour. 
It doubtless escapes the notice of many visitors, though 
a direction post has lately been erected which will 
probably result in a greater number finding their way 
through the British Textile Section to the educational 
exhibits. The building is about 300 feet long and 150 
feet wide. On entering, one is immediately attracted 
by a deep frieze extending along three sides of the hall. 
It consists of a series of allegorical pictures representing 
the various steps of the educational ladder from the 
infants’ school to the university, and the moral and 
intellectual benefits which education confers. These 
pictures are enlargements of special designs made for 
the exhibition by students of the Royal College of Art, 
South Kensington. They thus constitute the exhibit 
of that college. Beneath them are appropriate mottoes, 
many of them very quaint, the lettering of which was 
executed by students of the same institution. They 
are to be congratulated upon their work. The style of 
the pictures is bold and clear, and the conception, in 
most cases, happy. It is worth while visiting the 
Exhibition to see this frieze alone. 


To those who take pleasure in statistics, the gigantic 
maps which cover the whole surface of the walls will 
prove exceedingly. interesting. On these the geograph- 
ical ition of e educational institution in the 
kingdom is shown. We certainly should be a well- 
educated nation if one may judge by the number and 
close proximity of these red dots of bewildering variety 
of form, representing, respectively, elementary, sec- 
ondary, and technical schools, as well as universities. 
These colossal maps have been prepared by Mr. J. G. 
Bartholomew of Edinburgh. There are also tables of 
statistics dealing with population, the number of chil- 
dren on the registers in schools of various kinds, their. 
average attendance, the cost of education, and much 
other similar information. By this means the pro- 
vision for education in proportion to population is 
graphically illustrated. There is also a large central 
painting, executed by a student of the Royal College 
of Art, emblematicel of the entente cordiale and of 
elementary and secondary education. 

The aims of the Committee are fully set out in the 
introduction to the special catalogue of the section— 
which, by the way, it is necessary for the visitor to 
purchase if he would find his way among the exhibits, or 
get anything like a connected idea of the educational 
exhibition as a whole. The general scheme is designed 
to demonstrate the whole system of education in the 
United Kingdom. “ Nothing of the kind,” it is claimed, 
“had been hitherto attempted within the United 
Kingdom on an equally comprehensive scale.” At first 
sight one is tempted to hope that it will really be pos- 
sible here to get, as it were, a bird’s-eye view of our 
educational system. On all sides one sees cards hung 
about, bearing upon them a directing hand, and such 
inscriptions as “ First step: Elementary school,” 
“ Fifth step: University,” and so on. But, alas. ex- 

rience showed me that any attempt to mount this 
adder was futile. Some of the steps were rickety, others 


out of place, others missing altogether. I was reminded 


of my endeavours to thread the irritating paths of 
Hampton Court maze. I came to the conclusion that 
this disappointing feature of the Exhibition was partly 
due to the still imperfect organisation of our non-primary 
educational system, but also to a considerable amount 
of cross-division in the arrangement of the exhibits. 
Thus I began at one end of the hall with Block A, 
which was labelled “London County Council.” I had 
no difficulty in following steps one and two—the ele- 
mentary school, and the higher grade and higher ele- 
mentary. There the ladder ceased, the next exhibit 
(included among those of the London County Council) 
being that of the Battersea Polytechnic. The Council’s 
secondary schools are apparently not represented. I 
hunted in vain for step three. In one direction I came 
upon a group marked “ Miscellaneous,” in another 
“ Girls’ Education,” in another “ Ireland,” in another 
“Manchester.” After diligent hunting I , discovered a 
portfolio which hailed from the Fulham Secondary 
School for Girls: it was among the exhibits of the 
elementary schools. This was the only trace of London 
County Council secondary education that I could find. 
The fact is that the ladder classification is a delusion 
and a snare. A glance at the plan in the catalogue 
shows that the real basis of division is topographical. 
Thus Group B represents Manchester, C Scotland, D 
Ireland, E Wales, M the counties of Northamptonshire, 
Warwick, and Essex. But even here there is con- 
fusion. Thus the universities are placed apart in Block 
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K, public schools occupy Block J, technical institutions 
Block H, arts and crafts Block Ha, and so on. Further, 
Battersea Polytechnic has, as I have said, a separate 
exhibit under A (London County Council), while those 
of other polytechnics must be looked for under H 
(“ Association of Technical Institutions”). Here, after 
a long search, I found exhibits from the Northern Poly- 
technic, which I‘ wished to see, scattered about among 
those of similar institutions. Again, Block I is labelled 
“Elementary and Secondary Education.” This is 
nothing but bewildering cross-classification. 

A gentleman who is engaged in organising a certain 
branch of education in Canada, and who is now in 
England with a view to studying our educational sys- 
tem, remarked to me that he found it extremely difficult 
to gain any clear idea of it, to get any grasp of our 
organisation. He asked my advice upon the matter. 
I thought of recommending the Education Section of 
the Exhibition. I am glad now, after my visit, that I 
did not. Poor man, his ideas would be more confused 
than ever. 

In addition to the defects in the general scheme of 
classification there are others of a more detailed nature. 
Thus, in the Manchester Section, confidently following 
the direction, “ Third Step: The Secondary School,” 
I came upon “ Municipal and Sanitary Engineering,” 
while a label, “ Flashlight Photographs,” was placed 
upon a case containing babies’ clothes which had a 
place among the exhibits of Birmingham evening classes. 

To come to the exhibits themselves, we begin, natu- 
rally, at Block A, which, as I have pointed out, repre- 


sents London generally, and consists solely of exhibits 
from the Council’s elementary and higher elementary 
schools and evening classes, together with a display by 
the Battersea Polytechnic. Here the catalogue raises 
false hopes. It is most methodically dissected under 
such headings as “ Section I., Albums,” “ Section II., 
Illustrated Anal of Instruction,” “Section III., 
Specimens of Class-worked Exercises,” etc. In reality, 
however, these sections are not kept distinct, and any 
particular exhibit or set of exhibits can be found only 
after a prolonged hunt. The albums are certainly 
conspicuous, and will not be missed. The London 
County Council has evidently spent a considerable sum 
of money in supplying these splendid portfolios in great 
numbers to its schools. But there is no means of findi 
the one you want. In the catalogue they are ibanel 
and described—“ 1. Boys’ Elementary School,” “ 2. 
Girls’ Elementary School” and so on; but there are no 
numbers on the books themselves. They contain 
elaborate and, in many cases, beautifully lettered time- 
tables and schemes of work ; photographs of the school, 
its classes, physical drill, etc. ; specimens of work, and 
so on. A tremendous amount of time must have been 
expended upon these albums, many of which are decor- 
ated from page to page with designs and illustrations in 
water colour. The pupils’ contributions are all pain- 
fully neat and perfect—all evidently done specially for 
the exhibition. One is tempted to ask what happened 
to the ordinary work of the school while these elaborate 
show-books were being compiled. 

The question here arises whether it is possible in any 
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adequate fashion to represent the work of a school by 

rtfolios of neatly written, specially prepared exercises. 

© they mean anything at all? I remember the first 
school to which I was sent as a very little boy. It was 
a private school kept by an old Scotch dominie. The 
Christmas term stands out freshly in my memory as the 
term of the show exercise-book. It was a thick book, 
and it took three months to fill it, for did it not contain 
specimens of every kind of work that we did at the 
school, and of much that we didn’t? And was not 
everything laboriously worked out first in the rough, 
corrected and re-corrected, and finally copied, still more 
laboriously, with infinite pains, into the book, and ruled 
off neatly with red ink? When our admiring friends 
turned over its immaculate pages, were they not aston- 
ished at the p we had made? And we, r 
ignorant little prigs, were we not more than a Rttle 
proud? We were so many advertisements for our 
school, so many educational exhibitions. I never 
learned much at that school, but during the Christmas 
term my progress was far, far slower than in either of 
the’other two. Happily I was taken away at the age 
of twelve and sent to a good public secondary school 
where saner methods prevailed. 

I hope I am not uncharitable in comparing these 
exhibition portfolios with the show-book of my child- 
hood. They could not fail to remind me of it—there 
was so strong a family likeness. Without being unduly 
sceptical, one is compelled to recognise that this pain- 
fully neat written work has been specially prepared 
for show p . Each sheet is headed after this 
fashion: “Blank Road Elementary School. English 
Cozrrosition. Freddie Smith, age 9.” A few—very 
few—corrections are. put in by the teacher in red ink: 
a slightly crooked “g” Has its tail straightened, a 
comma is inserted here and there, just to show what a 
high standard is aimed at. As to the neatness, I am 
bound to admit that it does not appeal to me. If it 
is a special thing, exacted for the occasion, then where 
is its value as an indication of the kind of work done ? 
If it is habitual, is it not natural to sup that it 
involves a considerable waste of time ? ine, for 
example, the ground covered in a year in aleeaiien 
if every figure is formed in copperplate style, every line 
ruled, every problem qunbhel with red ink. Neatness, 
up to a certain point, is well enough in its way; it 
should be a sort of by-product of education. It can 
scarcely be maintained that its acquisition involves 
much intellectual development. At any rate, it should 
yield to more important considerations, and should 
never be responsible for waste of time. Perhaps in- 
spectors are sometimes to blame in this matter. To 
judge of the efficiency of a class by the neatness of its 
exercise-books is a very easy method to pursue. It 
does not involve much effort, Savutiden, or critical acu- 
men, but it is utterly misleading and unfair. As an 
indication of progress it is valueless. The biggest 
dunces are often the neatest workers. The fact is that 
the real educational product is the child himself. Noth- 
ing short of an examination of him can give us a just 
estimate of the teaching he has received. I would go 
even further, and venture upon the trite saying that the 
development of character is the principal work of 
education; and that can find no place in an educa- 
tional exhibition. Very few of our pupils will in after 
life have actual need of much of that which has been 
taught them at school. A great deal of it will be quickly 
forgotten ; but if, in the course of acquiring this know- 
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ledge, they have been knocked into sha if character, 
habits, tastes have been proper! ded—then they 
will have cause to be continually grateful throughout 
their lives to the school which bestowed upon them these 
inestimable benefits. 

I must mention a gem that I found among the port- 
folios. It was a set of English literature papers from a 
girls’ higher elementary school, and may well serve as 
an example of how not to teach this subject. Each 
paper (headed in the usual fashion, and written with 
the usual superlative neatness) was ruled in vertical 
columns. In the first was inserted the name of an 
English writer; then followed his date, a list of his 
principal works, and, lastly, a few sentences, of original 
criticism by the pupil. us, against Scott’s name I 
found : “ Scott is now read more for his prose than for 
his verse. He is chiefly characterised by a certain 
grammatical looseness in his sentences, probably due to 
the fact that he wrote very quickly.” Why do we go 
on allowing children to vent claptrap of this sort in 
criticism ‘of authors whom they have probably not 
read, and whom they are certainly not yet capable of 
appreciating? What can result from such training but 

+ unpleasant product of this kind of pseudo-education, 
the ignorant prig ¢ 

As an example of misdirected energy and waste of 
time I may mention a geographical globe which, it is 
proudly stated, a pupil made out of a biscuit-tin. One 
wonders how much time he wasted in converting a . 
good and useful tin into an indifferent globe. O Edu- 
cation, what strange things are perpetrated in your 
name ! 

Besides the portfolios there are models from the 
infants’ schools, drawings, paintings, woodwork, aqua- 
riums and plants illustrating nature study, needlework 
from the girls’ schools, etc. Exhibits of the same kind 
are sent from various parts of the kingdom. The 
London section is by no means the best: Manchester 
has, I think, the finest and most complete show. 

The technical schools and the art schools all send 
numerous samples of their work. These are the most 
satisfactory sections of the exhibition. One can judge 
of the merits of a painting or of a carpentry exhibit. 
Presuming that they are the unaided work of the stu- 
dents, we can form from them some idea of the value 
of the instruction given and of the results obtained. 
We are not here beset by the difficulties which confront 
us when we try to represent abstract knowledge in a 
concrete form. The work sent by the art schools forms 
quite a little exhibition by itself. Much of it is very 
good and exceedingly interesting. The evening schools 
make a good show, especially the domestic economy 
departments, with their tempting display of cakes and 
other dainties. 

The secondary schools are represented in various ways. 
Many of them, especially the private and proprietary 
schools, evidently regard the exhibition as a good 
opportunity for advertisement. Prospectuses and photo- 
graphs of the school grounds and buildings are much 
in evidence. There is a frank directness about this 
a& which is pleasing. The secondary girls’ schools, 
arch ave meet | together, are much more ambitious in 
their exhibits than the boys’ schools. Specimens of 
every kind of work done, including the specially neat 
exercise, are here on view. 

The well-known public schools which are represented 
seem to have ialised for the occasion. If we may 
judge by the exhibits, Tonbridge is devoted to art, 










especially design; Bedford confines itself almost ex- 
clusively to engineering; St. Paul’s School sends a 
sie entomological and natural history collection, 
which arouses our admiration when we bear in mind 
that this is a London school. I remember reading, 
however, some very interesting articles on natural his- 
tory topics in the Spectator, written by the late Mr. 
Cornish, who was a member of the , and one not 
unnaturally connects this collection with his name. 
Bootham School exhibits the results of boys’ hobbies 

ed out of school hours. Eton is represented by 
photographs of sports, dramatic performances, and 
illustrations of the correct Eton costume. Dulwich has 
sent a portfolio of neat Latin exercises: it should have 
known better. Generally speaking, the school song- 
book and ine are also on view. 

The exhibits of the universities strike one as char- 
acteristic. Oxford and Cambri give prominence 
to rowing; Sheffield confines i almost entirely to 
engineering, and shows models of bridges, pile-drivers, 
ete. I do not think the “humanities’’ have a great 
following in this city devoted to the manufacture of 
steel. London displays the attractive hues of its gowns 
and hoods. 

Outside are a garden and lawn intended for displays 
of physical drill and demonstrations on nature study. 
There is also a lecture hall, in which illustrated lectures 
on education are to be given. These features are now 
being organised, and have not yet been got into working 
order. The first week in August is to be a children’s 
week. French children and teachers are coming over, 
and exhibitions of teaching (French and English) will be 
given. 

The adverse criticism which the Education Section 
— is mainly that which is inevitable in the case 
of all educational exhibitions. The amount of material 
that has been got together is enormous, and includes 
plenty that is bound to please and interest any visitor, 
while the general effect of the hall is very pleasing. To 
the lay mind the limitations of such exhibitions are 
probably not so apparent as to those behind the scenes, 
and it is to be hoped that parents especially will visit 
the Education in large numbers. If the exhibition 
tends to increase the interest which they take in their 
children’s work at school—if it shows, as I think it does, 
that we are as a nation beginning to take education 
seriously, and are on the way towards creating some- 
thing ‘like a complete and satisfactory educational 
system, then the arduous work of the Education Sec- 
tion Committee will not have been in vain. 


— oe Pete 


SCHOOL EXCURSIONS AND 
VACATION SCHOOLS. 


BY W. FRANCIS RANKINE, CHURT, SURREY. 


G Facial reports on educational subjects cannot be 

recommended generally to one’s friends as courses 
in light reading, yet here is one that is so brimful of 
interest that it certainly should find a place on the 
bookshelf of every teacher who desires to keep ahead 
of the times. The report in point is Vol. XXI. of the 
Board of Education series, and deals in eztenso with 
the question of 3chool Excursions and Vacation Schools. 
Usually special reports appeal to a certain section of 
the profession only, and it would have been better had 
the-volume been termed a general report, except, per-’ 
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haps, that these latter are usually crammed with dry 
detail of administrative procedure. 
It is recognised by every educationist that education 


_ can never be bound by the four walls of the schoolroom ; 


it is not restricted by dimensions. Yet, perbaps, there 
is @ tendency to overrate the importance of indoor 
education, or, really, to regard the schoolroom atmos- 
phere as most essential to the development of the men- 
tality of youth. In many instances the importance of 
the outdoor school is not recognised. Nevertheless, 
educative methods can, and do, operate beyond the 
precincts of the school, and, conditioning proper con- 
trol, there is no educational system better founded than 
that of the “outdoor school.” The prefatory note 
to Vol. XXI. more clearly states the vital principle of 
the movement: “ Efforts that at first might appear 
to be separate and sporadic, as did the school journey 
ten years ago in England, may now fairly be considered 
as of one general movement vitalised by one 
and the same idea.” 

“Tt has therefore seemed convenient to treat in one 
special report, prepared by Mr. J. E. G. de “Mont- 
morency, @ number of different aspects of outdoor edu- 
cation. The volume presents some picture of that 
part of the educational field to-day which is covered by 
the open sky.” The italics are mine, for this phrase 
seems to express the central idea of the movement so 
aptly, and it is this educational field that is reached 
by the school journey and by means of the vacation 
school. 

We can imagine such educational processes bringing 
great ibilities to the normal child, yet there seems 
a nobler motive in opening up the school journey and 
vacation school to certain sections of the city child. 
“The evils which are inevitably attached to town life 
show themselves as inevitably in the physical and 
intellectual development of the children, and are ex- 
aggerated as inevitably in the case of children whose 
home circumstances provide few or*no relieving con- 
ditions. To diminish and offset these evils, to promote 
a more natural balance among the physical and intel- 
lectual factors which make up bodily and mental health, 
is the general aim of such educational efforts as are here 
considered.” 

Thus the effect of the system makes for the develop- 
ment of the ulterior city child who does not know the 
outer world, and also for the educational: bettering of 
the rural child who knows it, but does not know it per- 
fectly. The educational possibilities of this vast outer 
world have not yet been fully explored, and the school 
journey and the vacation school indicate an advance 
to a fuller and a better knowledge of its working. Per- 
haps in the years gone by we have been too intent in 
enticing Nature into our classrooms, there “ to be ques- 
tioned” in test-tubes or on the balances. We have 
created a little cosmos and confined it in the laboratory ; 
we have struggled for small supplies of knowledge when 
the great store lay outside in limitless wealth. The 
method was good, but the material was limited. 

“What the work in the laboratory is to chemistry 
and physics, that in a large measure the sights and 
associations of a school journey are to history, geog- 
raphy, and nature study; and as nature study has 
grown in estimation for young children at the expense 
of the laboratory, so the open road has found its place 
in our education as something more than a way to 
and from the schoolhouse.” 

So much for the prefatory note. 
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The report proper opens with a historical introduc- 
tory note, to which we cannot do justice in few words. 
It is an interesting narrative of educational effort ex- 
tending over some five centuries, and just appreciation 
can only follow its actual perusal. It deals with the 
peregrinations of the penniless university scholars of 
mediwval days; but, of course, we take it that these 
wanderings were “school journeys” founded more on 
financial embarrassment than on a pedagogic basis. 
Thr out these pages the evolution of the idea of 
the school journey through the teachings of Rabelais, 
Erasmus, Comenius, and other educationists is care- 
fully traced, and the schemes of the German educa- 
tioniste—Basedow, Salzman, Bender, and Story—are 
outlined. The theories and practical working of these 
latter have been probably the most influential in the 
building up of the school journey movement. “ The 
lesson of history seems to me to be that the school 
journey should be a national affair, definitely con- 
trolled by the Central Educational Authority. Its 
pedagogic value is its capacity to bring into living 
union the various departments of school work......The 
a must not only be an integral part of the school 
ife, but an integral part of the educational system, 
thus not only linking up departments of work, but 
schools with schools and grades with grades, from the 
infant school to the university.” This certainly is a 
sound and broadly based view of things, yet much reform 
in opinion and administrative methods awaits us before 
this Utopia in education is realised. 

Part II. introduces us to the work done by French 
educationists, and brings us to detail. It deals with 
the work achieved by the French Alpine Club‘and the 
Contrexeville Centre. In reference to the former, the 
founding of which dates from 1874, the illustrious work 
of M. Richard, the President of the French Alpine Club, 
is lauded. The planning of M. Richard’s educational 
journeys is most elaborate and detailed, and, aided 
by specialists, he’conducts his travel throughout the 
year. It is interesting to note that two doctors accom- 

ny the expedition: “ Ceci va reassurer les meres de 
‘amile.” “In France, as in England, the fears of the 
parents are found tly to hinder the progress of 
school journeys.” This is undoubtedly true, and it 
suggests that only scholars of advanced years should 
be allowed to go on extensive journeys—this for the 
peace of mind of the leader as well as that of the parent. 

The Contrexeville movement is of an entirely different 
nature, and provides a pleasant way from the slums 
of Paris to the country home at Contrexeville. The 
movement apparently presents a phase more philan- 
thropical than educational, yet it is an interesting page 
that informs us how the Parisian gamin is brought into 
an atmosphere much healthier than he has known 
before. “The greatest change in their appearance is 
wrought during the first eight days of their holiday ; 
the skin becomes much clearer, and the whole aspect 
of the children is brighter. Life, which has been an 
anxious fight to many a little street arab, has suddenl 
become a tranquil state, sheltered from worry, in whic 
cruelty and hunger are unknown.” This is the social 
side only of the scheme, and is it not safe to state that 
any effort which can achieve this result alone is a grand 
one? The reader must resort to the report itself for 
information as to the educational side of the Contrexe- 
ville School Colony. 

‘To be continued.) 
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A MORAL INSTRUCTION MANIFESTO. 


A Few Worps ADDRESSED TO ELEMENTARY 
Scoot TRracHERs. 


HE Editor has received a leaflet issued by the Moral 
Instruction and ing the above title. 

After recapitulating the Board of Education require- 
ments, the writer proceeds to deal with the difference 
between direct and indirect instruction in this all- 
Sapenent subject, and endeavours to show the hi 
value of the direct method, while acknowledging 
the efficacy of that which is indirect. He then goes on 
to say :— 

“ Your experience with children will have convinced 
you that abstract propositions on morality do not arrest 
the attention. Children need the dramatic attraction 
of stories, incidents, parables, and poetic expression. 
The advocates of direct moral instruction always couple 
together the need for such teaching and an insistence 
upon the importance of picturesque, vivid, and apt 
illustrations. An examination of any of the works is- 
sued with the approval of the Moral Instruction League 
will make this ab P sufficiently plain. 

“You may assent to the urgent importance of such 
instruction—you would be very willing to model your 
school work on the —- that morality should be 
the supreme end of education—but you feel hampered | 
by an overcrowded time-table, and direct moral in- 
struction may appear to you in the light of ‘an extra 
subject’ which will bring with it additional inspection 
and future responsibility for ‘results.’ On behalf, 
therefore, of the Moral Instruction League we desire 
to say :— 

“1. We deprecate any test other than a most sym- 
pathetic watchfulness on the pete inspectors as to the 
tone and manners of the chi and the general prin- 
ciples animating the whole of the school work. Indi- 
vidual paper examinations would violently injure the 
usefulness of the moral lessons. 

“2. We are of opinion that the time-tables now in 
vogue might be ys wean lightened by the omission 
of much of the ur now devoted to spelling and 
formal grammar; to arithmetic that only remotely 
bears upon practical life or beneficial intellectual ex- 
ercise; to such reading-books as are unreasonably 
difficult in style or uninteresting in matter; and such 
geography as, in spite of recent improvements, still 
comprises much useless information and a dispropor- 
tionate mass of statistics. 

“3. Nor do we view with approval the practice of 
introduging special teachers or lecturers for such sub- 
jects as temperance, hygiene, thrift, etc. These themes 
fone in moral value if treated as isolated departments 
of conduct. The character should be regarded as a 
whole, and to invest any particular habit with the 
distinction of an ‘extra subject’ only confuses the 
child’s moral sense. The teacher who, through daily 
and hourly intercourse, is familiar with the thoughts 
and sentiments of the scholars, is the best fi to 
deal with the delicate task of training their ethical 
judgment. 

“In fine, moral instruction, if treated with sincerity 
and enthusiasm, will impart a fresh pleasure to the 
relations of teacher and children, as well as leave per- 
manent good impressions on both mind and heart.”,\~ 



























SOME WELL-KNOWN BRITISH 
MEZZOTINTERS. 


VII—SAMUEL W. REYNOLDS. 
BY W. E. SPARKES. 


|= two engravers, Samuel Cousins and David 

Lucas, who formed the subjects of recent papers 
in this journal, owed their training to Samuel W. 
Reynolds, a remarkable mezzotinter in every way. 
Nothing came amiss to him, whether landscape, portrait, 
or still life. He had the supreme gift of instilling his 
own personality into whatever work he translated. 
This is an infallible mark of the original mind, and few 
things are more interesting than to trace a man’s tem- 
perament even in the copies he makes from another’s 
work. 

Fortunately there are many examples in proof. 
Gainsborough copied paintings after the great Dutch 
painters; but though the outlines, masses, and colours 
are mainly like their originals, there is an added grace 
and delicacy, a sweet contemplation, never absent from 
his own delightful paintings. For this reason copies by 
fine artists are often as charming as the originals—and, 
indeed, often surpass them, since on a foundation laid 
by one artist there is built a superstructure with new 
proportions and with evidence of a new outlook. 

This is true whether the translator is a painter or an 
engraver. A mere mechanical drudge will give line for 
line and tone for tone ; the originally-gifted man cannot 
prevent his personality shining from every part of his 
canvas or plate. A wise artist, like Constable, welcomes 
a David Lucas, who, merely treating the painting as 
a suggestion, gives free rein to his own fancy, and 
delights by presenting a scene coloured by fresh lights ; 
so that a “Glebe Farm,” as it came from the hand 
of Constable, becomes almost a new thing when we see 
it translated by David Lucas. 

In a former paper it was pointed out that Richard 
Earlom, that fine mezzotinter, entered into the spirit 
of many diverse minds. Engraving the drawings after 
Claude Lorraine, he maintained the broad outlines as 
well as the soft tones that together are such magnificent 
examples of pictures drawn out with the strictest 
economy of means. If engaged on a minutely wrought 
flower-piece by Van Huysum, where every petal is a 
separate study, and where even the dewdrops are not 
neglected, the engraver gave the utmost care to every 
particular. This is an undoubted excellence, though it 
differs entirely from the outlook of the man who in- 
sists upon writing himself down as something beyond 
a copyist. 

Samuel W. Reynolds nud an immense vogue. Strik- 
ing as his engravings were for their faithfulness, he is 
still more praised for his originality. It was well said 
that “he could infuse a certain amount of genius into 
his work even when it was from the paintings of mediocre 
artists.” 

He was a man of many parts—mezzotinter, landscape 
painter, stipple engraver, etcher, and gardener. His 
father was a West Indian planter who settled in Eng- 
land. As one might have expected, young Samuel 
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Reynolds early showed an aptitude for art, and as the 
amily circumstances were easy he was allowed to 
develop his taste. It was the golden age of mezzotint. 
In 1794 he published his first mezzotint, the “ Portrait 
of Prince George of Wales.” This brought him into 
royal favour, and his urbanity made such an im- 
pression on the daughters of George the Third that 
they secured his appointment as their drawing-master— 
a oa to turn the head of a weaker man. But Rey- 
nolds felt the position little suited to his temperament, 
especially as it was followed by an offer to become 
attached to the service of the princesses as an equerry. 
His natural independence revolted against that, even 
though it meant an annual salary of £900, and was 
coupled by the promise of a knighthood. That was 
a democratic age—the French Revolution had its 
effects even in England—and Reynolds was little 
suited to play the courtier. 

Retiring from court, he turned for a livelihood to 
landscape painting, in which he was moderately suc- 
cessful. It is rather significant that he turned from 
princes to artists, for from 1794 he was engaged in 
engraving portraits of artists, as though in protest 
against his former practice. Nothing could be plainer 
than his meaning in this. The reaction had set in 
with a vengeance: men rather than princes, mind 
rather than office, were alike to be counted as of supreme 
worth, 

Reynolds was so successful as an engraver from por- 
traits that he commenced a great series of 357 por- 
traits after his namesake (but no relative) Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, for which purpose he travelled up and down 
the country to all the seats where these paintings were 
among the treasures of the house, Needless to say he 
wanted assistance, and he had always an eye to see his 
man even under unpromising exteriors ; for nothing 
short of a genius in this particular could have led him 
to take a young boy such as Samuel Cousins, or a 
labourer from the fields such as David Lucas, as ap- 
prentices to a delicate trade, The fact that he took 
them without premium, at a time when he demanded 
£300 from others whose parents had means, speaks 
volumes: Reynolds had broken definitely with royal 
service, and encouraged genius, however poor in this 
world’s goods. These 357 portraits had his name 
attached as engraver; but Samuel Cousins afterwards 
pointed out many which he said were almost entirely 
his handiwork, and doubtless David Lucas is to be 
credited with at least as many. But it was the practice 
in those days, as for many years afterwards, for the 
principal to add his name to everything coming from 
his studio. 

If one thing more than another shows Reynolds to 
have been a gifted man, it was his championship of 
Constable at a time when that artist was looked upon 
as an eccentricity—a revolutionist who would overthrow 
all the staid traditions rather than paint what he be- 
lieved to be false. A letter from Samuel Reynolds to 
Constable exists. In this he says: “ Take it for all 
in all, since the days of Gainsborough and Wilson no 
painting has been painted with so much truth and 
originality, so much art, so little sacrifice.” He goes 
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on‘to praise Constable’s colouring as “ sweet, fresh, and 
healthy.” 

Such a letter must have come like water in a thirsty 
land to the badgered artist. That Reynolds was him- 
self a capable landscape painter, who had shown an 
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feelingyfor.calm moments, for the exquisite effects of 
merning and evening, for breadth, light, and repose. 
His own urbanity led him to enter into the spirit of 
such scenes as pleased Wilson, and in none was he more 
successful than in the following graceful poem in colour: 





‘Tuomas GIRTIN.” 
(Photo by 


original power not only in engraving Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, but also Rembrandt and Richard Wilson, must 
have made his praise doubly sweet. 

Reynolds died in 1835, a successful man, independent 
in outlook, original in his craftsmanship, generous and 
helpful to many a struggling young artist. In all his 
work, as you may see by the two examples that follow, 
he revealed a delicacy in handling, and, especially in 
landscape, a power to express light and the changes 
that come about through the veils of atmosphere, that 
are delightful. He was supremely successful in trans- 
lating} Richard Wilson, a man with much the same 


(By J. Orre, R.A.) 


H. Koester.) 


“ EveninG.” (By Richard Wilson, R.A.) 


Richard Wilson has been called the father of: English 
landscape. The reason is not far to seek. The great 
Frenchman Claude represents the school which had 
held the field in Europe for so many years in land- 
scape—a school which treated natural scenery as the 
materials to be added to, modified, or altogether changed 
according to rules of composition. Needless to say, 
although by this means it was possible to manufacture 
scenes without end, the truly original and gifted artist 
would never consent to bind himself down within those 
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narrow limits; but, bringing fresh knowledge from his 
own observation, he reproduced the colours, the atmos- 
we and, above all, a genuine joy in, and feeling for, 
Nature that no rules could effectively smother. Claude’s 
beautiful effects in air and water were to be learnt from 
no dry-as-dust rules; and if he continued to the end 
to make his pictures a harmony in line and colour, in- 
troducing trees, mountains, and picturesque buildings 
in such a way as to avoid harsh lines and violent con- 
trasts, he bathed every scene in such exquisite light 
that this alone satisfies the eye and mind alike by 
reason of its truth to Nature. 

In other words, his school, while directing the most 
earnest attention to fact, did not despise the happy 
combinations discovered and developed by generations 
of artists. It was, indeed, a happy blend of Nature 
and art, a satisfaction both to the man who looked for 
truth and the man who delighted to see this truth 
stated in sober terms. 

Richard Wilson undoubtedly belonged to this school ; 
but yet, more than any other artist of his time, his out- 
look was fresher and more imaginative than had been 
the custom. Constable went a step further, and in 
struggling to express landscape in new terms, new 
colours, and new forms, he made more of direct study 
and much less of composition—that is to say, views 
such as “ The Glebe Farm ” or “ Salisbury Cathedral ” * 
were more directly studied and more faithfully repro- 
duced than had been the custom. On the other hand, 
Wilson painted less from the scene at first hand. He 
combined clumps of trees studied at one spot, castles 
and bridges at another, and a lake or stream at a third, 
and all under the same morning or evening effect proper 
to the moment. This happy harmony would be painted 
in his studio: his memory would supply the fit tones ; 
his imagination would modify the parts to make a 
perfect whole. Yet without Wilson and Claude and 
the earlier Dutch painters Constable would have been 
impossible. The landscapists of to-day are unlike any 
of those great artists, though their art is founded upon 
their predecessors as upon a firm foundation; and no 
one can afford to ignore the earlier men. If such a 
landscape as this “ Evening” were to appear to-day, 
men would rightly complain, because art does and 
should change: the outlook widens, the circumstances 
change. Wilson is no longer possible. But just as in 
the sister arts of literature and music the modern view 
differs widely from the ancient, and is yet consistent 
with a veneration for former genius, so the landscapist 
of to-day is catholic enough to find unending delight in 
Claude, Wilson, and Constable, much as they differed 
from each other and the practice that obtains to-day. 

Richard Wilson was born at Penegoes, Montgomery, 
on August 1, 1714. Temperament counts for much, and 
early associations for more. Brought up among moun- 
tains, his art was best in dealing with rugged scenery, 
while his Celtic strain induced a gentle melancholy and 
an ever-present delight in mystery which contrasts him 
sharply with the sunny Claude or the more practical 
English artists, Gainsborough and Constable; so that 
to mention Wilson is to call to mind lakes buried among 
mountains, or mysterious bridges partly hidden, or 
streams wandering away into mists, and all these seen 
under a morning or an evening sky. This mystery and 
imagination, these soft veils of atmosphere, remove his 
works far from the region of “landscape to order ;” 


* See Practical Teacher for July. 
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they leave the mind free to wander among these shades 
and to supply from itself things that are only suggested. 
In other words, his paintings are poetical, and therefore 
impossible to men of a prosaic turn. He treated land- 
scape “ as he saw it with his own poor eyes and heart.” 

There is no need here to state more than a few facts. 
Wilson first became a portrait painter, successful enough, 
but not to be mentioned in the same breath with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, or Raeburn. 
Then he travelled for six years in Italy, and came back 
with his mind saturated with classical scenes—with 
temples, with Italian lakes, Italian skies, and memories 
of former painters. Having discovered his bent, he 
returned to England and painted landscapes that were 
not generally popular. The practical English mind 
could not comprehend these mysterious morning and 
evening effects; they were voted dull and lifeless by 
all but a few discerning men, mainly artists. Among 
them there was no such fatal error, and when the Royal 
Academy was formed under the direction of Reynolds, 
Wilson was elected a member. 

But in those days when landscape was mainly topo- 
graphical, when an army of well-meaning but generally 
incapable artists were engaged in recording country 
houses and Gothic ruins, Wilson was not likely to have 
much vogue, since, as Allan Cunningham said, he painted 
“what the skilful in art called the sentiment of the 
scene, not a district survey.” Wilson’s paintings were 
far enough from that. This delightful “ Evening” 
exists nowhere but in the artist’s imagination. The 
traveller who wants a guide to point out the most 
notable spots is dumbfounded and exasperated when 
confronted with an Italian view from Utopia. 

Samuel W. Reynolds was himself a landscape painter, 
and among the few who appreciated Wilson. One must 
be very much out of sympathy with fine engraving 
who is unable to trace in this mezzotint the joy Rey- 
nolds must have found in engraving so delicately and 
with such supreme success a plate full of evening light, 
veils, and enwrapping mists. Reynolds was at home 
with portraits; he was sure and sympathetic in land- 
scape, and, above all, when he engraved from Wilson. 
Perhaps his own Celtic temperament could more inti- 
mately understand this mystery and solemnity; for 
although the peasants in the foreground are piping and 
dancing, the picture is charged with melancholy—an 
almost invariable setting to Wilson’s paintings. 

It is rather significant, too, that when Wilson made 
landscape the background to classical scenes, the actors 
were generally in trouble. Whether it is in his master- 
piece, “‘ Niobe,” where that ever-fresh tragedy is in 
action, or in more homely scenes, the figures are seldom 
joyous. Poor Wilson never came into his own. Ne- 
glected, poor, and soured by ill-success, the greater 
part of his life was clouded. But time has its revenges, 
and to-day he is appraised at his true worth. 


“'Tromas Girtin.” (By J. Opie, R.A.) 


When the picture-dealer called on Turner to see his 
water colours, he said, “‘ These are very fine, Mr. Turner, 
but I have brought something finer with me.” To 
which that irascible artist replied, “1 don’t know what 
that can be unless it’s Tom Girtin’s ‘ White House at 
Chelsea.’”’ He is also credited with saying, “ If Girtin 
had lived, I should have starved.” This was something 
handsome from a man who certainly never undervalued 
his own work, and knew good painting when he saw it. 
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But, unfortunately for British art, Girtin died at the 
early age of twenty-seven, just when his powers were 
ripening. It is worth quoting Ruskin, that worshipper 
of Turner: “I have for Girtin’s work the deepest and 
the fondest regard......holding it to be entirely authori- 
tative and faultless as a type, not only of pure water- 
colour execution, but of pure artistic feeling and insight 
into what is noblest and capable of enduring dignity in 
familiar subjects. He is often as impressive to me as 
Nature herself; nor do I doubt that Turner owed more 
to his teaching and companionship than to his own 
genius in the first years of his life.” 

Girtin was in his seventh year when Richard Wilson 
died, and though the older artist had been neglected, 
it is at least interesting to learn that Girtin had the 
grestest admiration for him—an admiration reflected 
in his own practice. For, like Wilson, he seized upon 
the broad effects of light; and though his life was 
spent in painting in water colour scenes that existed in 
fact, such as ruined abbeys or stately mansions, these 
are far beyond a mere mechanical record, steeped as 
his drawings invariably were in softened atmosphere 
and serenity. He loved mountains, lakes, and rocks ; 
often enough he piled up majestic clouds as a fine con- 
trast to rugged scenery or massive buildings. 

“The White House at Chelsea,” so praised by Turner, 
might have come from Wilson’s hand. The river is 
seen through a mist in which a bridge is dimly seen, 
while houses and Chelsea church are just traceable in 
the evening light which softens trees, river, and build- 
ings alike. In the heart of this, on the bank of the 
stream, and sending its long reflections down the water, 
stands this ghostly house like some fairy home about 
which the imagination plays. There are the same re- 
gard for planes of shadow receding into the distance, 
the same mystery and solemnity for which Wilson is so 
justly praised, the same breadth and vigour. And he 
loved moving water as Wilson did, for the older artist 
frequently painted waterfalls. On one occasion, when 
first he (Wilson) saw the celebrated Italian fall at Terni, 
he could only express his admiration by shouting out, 
“ Well done, water!” with an added exclamation more 
forcible than elegant. 

As to Girtin’s power in this direction, there are few 
painters who have given such dash and spring to leap- 
ing water. It is all done with so much mastery and 
simplicity : the living stream leaps and glistens like a 
living thing. _ 

It is interesting to find that both Turner and Girtin 
were employed as youths by J. R. Smith, the favourite 
pupil of Samuel W. Reynolds, to tint in water colour 
the engravings of buildings then so popular. Both 
became extremely deft with the brush, Turner after- 
wards declaring that the foundation of his facility lay 
in this commercial application of art. Those were the 
days before national galleries or public collections. 
Wealthy amateurs, such as Dr. Munro, invited Turner 
and Girtin to copy in water colour paintings by first- 
rate men, and in this way the two apprentices became 
acquainted with excellent works by Cotman, De Wint, 
Hunt, Varley, and Richard Wilson—a practice alto- 
gether to the good when the copyist was gifted with 
an original mind that could absorb excellences and 
not be overwhelmed by them. 

It was a strange companionship—Girtin, open, viva- 
cious, generous; Turner, silent, almost morose, close- 
fisted—each influencing the other, and both destined 
to have such marked effects upon British landscape 
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painting. Years afterwards Constable himself changed 
and redirected his own art after seeing a collection of 
thirty drawings by Thomas Girtin. This is a proud 
record for an artist who died at the age of twenty- 
seven—to have rivalled and outstripped in his early 
years such a genius as Turner, to have been praised by 
Ruskin, to have influenced Constable, to have made a 
mark on “the English art,” as water colour has been 
called, that endures to this day, and to have helped in 
invigorating French art through Constable and Bon- 
ington. 


—* 9 Pete 


PRACTICAL DRAWING LESSONS. 
CLASS IV. 
DRAWING FROM NATURE. 


N Plate 1 there are three examples of leaf studies 
a chestnut, a plane tree, and a dandelion. In 
each case the real leaf used as a model has been pasted 
down beside the study for purposes of comparison and 
to show the scale. The chestnut and dandelion leaves 
are drawn in outline, while the plane-tree leaf is a 
mass drawing in colour. It will be noticed that there 
is no attempt to show light and shade in any of those 
studies. Where the form of the leaf is very compli- 
cated this-method may still be used, but we must now 
have less and less of the “ squashed flat” representa- 
tions, whether the mangling is done on the actual 
example or in the process of copying it. Very few 
leaves are natur: lly absolutely flat, and to make them 
so is simply to kill off much of their grace and beauty. 
The method indicated in the other four exercises on 
Plate 1 is more appropriate to this stage when working in 
pencil, and the drawings on Plates 2 and 3 show similar 
treatment of more difficult exercises in line and colour. 
Just as roundness and solidity are the characteristics 
aimed at in the study from objects, so must we now 
make a feature of roundness, of space, and environment 
in the Nature study. The transition from a flat dia- 
grammatic copy of the outline or mass, common in the 
younger classes, to a complete representation in shade, 
shadow, and colour must, of course, be gradual, but it 
should not be deferred too long. As soon as the shading 
and colour work in object drawing is anything like 
correctly done (no matter if it is a little crude), the 
pupils will want to do the same with their studies of 
floral form. This should be encouraged as much as 
possible, and insisted upon in later work. To help ih 
this, sprays of simple leaves should be used in preference 
to very complicated single ones, as this gives oppor- 
tunity for the study of foreshortening. These exer- 
cises may be done at first in outline alone, and repeated 
afterwards as tone or colour studies, with or without back- 
ground. A more advanced treatment may be taken 
with the simple fruit forms, as shown in the case of 
the apple on Plate 3, where the whole thing is done 
in colour. The drawings on Plate 2 depend chiefly 
for their colour effect on light tints laid carefully over 
a well-finished outline drawing. The butterflies and 
apple studies on Plate 3 are fully coloured attempts, 
with little or no pencil work beyond a mere planning 
out of the main lines. As'to method, there are many 
rignts. A teacher must experiment with all, and find 
out which is the right one for him. 
As there is sometimes difficulty in procuring models 
of this type, the nature drawing would naturally be 
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PLATE 1. 


taken mostly in the spring and autumn, leaving the _ to relieve the tedium of too many exercises from objects 
object drawing for the winter months. Personally, I Many of the seed-vessels—such as poppy, winter cherry, 
find little difficulty in varying the routine all through etc.—may also be stored for a considerable time and 
the year by alternating nature with object drawing. used as occasion offers. It is best, however, to take 
After the flowers and the leaves have gone we have fruit, those things in season. There is a freshness about the 
feathers, stuffed insects, and shells, and these do much models which is in itself inspiring, and the general 























interest is greater. The fullness of form and beauty of 
colouring which we get in the fresh-cut specimen soon 
pass, to be replaced by the crinkling and withering 
of old age. Such a change generally makes the exer- 
cise more difficult, and the result does not command 
the same interest when finished. The crocus and leek 
on Plate 2 are complete plants. This is a thing which 
should be done oftener. If at all convenient, many 
of the roots are in themselves beautiful and sufficient 
for a study. The fruit of the beech, plane, and lime 
trees also make good exercises, and can easily be stored 
in the summer time and carefully preserved till re- 
quired. I have alluded in a previous article to the 
difficulty of procuring a good supply of material. It 
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is a matter which requires a little personal attention, 
and one which the pupils will be delighted to assist in. 
But if the teacher does not exert himself to select and 
prepare the work for a lesson or two ahead, he will 
always find himself rushed for time, and in the end 
accepting just whatever is to hand. 

I would again repeat a caution about giving the 
pupils just sufficient to keep them going for one lesson, 
unless you are certain that you can give out the same 
model again unchanged. As this can hardly be done 
with the flowers, each exercise becomes a time study ; 
and it is far better to leave the drawing unfinished than 
to work over it a second day from a different model, 
or from none at all. Have memory exercises of this 
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PLATE 3. 


kind by all means, but do not mix them with a study 
conscientiously executed from the actual model. 

It will be, perhaps, a better plan for these classes to 
combine the memory exercises with the pattern work. 
One gets on better when designing from knowledge of 
a plant rather than from its actual presence. This 
means, however, that the knowledge gained must be 
reliable. It is just as well to keep the backward ones at 
memory drawing or studying from the real thing, while 
those who can draw well enough from memory may be 
encouraged to try the decoration of some simple geo- 
metrical space. Of this, however, more anon. 


As a preparation for good design it is most important 
that we should have good work from nature. When 
men are content to go on repeating and revising the 


_ forms which have been accepted for a time, the work 


becomes weak, and gradually dies of inanition. The 
nature drawing of a class is, of course, more difficult 
to correct than the object drawing—-it means more 
work—but the ultimate good as a training of hand 
and eye, and the lead it gives in the search for what 
is good and beautiful in our surroundings, is so great 
that it easily balances the extra labour which the work 
exacts. 








thicker than a post card, a 


FOR 


JUNIORS. 


BY FELIX T. KINGSTON, BARRY. 
AS the child by this time will have had considerable 
d practice in working in stiff paper, a transition 
may be made to the use of very thin cardboard, not 


nd costing a penny per sheet. 
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Fig. 22. 


It should be obtained in assorted colours, for although 
this subject does not lend itself very readily in its early 
stages to the training of the colour sense, a little may 


nevertheless be done towards esthetic culture. 


Much 


of the material on the market is too crude in colouring 


to. be of any value from an artistic standpoint. 


Lead 


the child along the line of appreciating quiet, harmo- 
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nious colour by avoiding the use of glaring material and 
choosing for him pale shades. 
the child’s rude sense of colour will direct him only 
to the choice of violent contrasts and inharmonies. 


This model is developed from an oblong 7” x 5” 
The subdivisions are simple enough, but 


(Fig. 22). 


Left to his own initiative, 


Mope. 13.—A TABLE. 


will require more accuracy than those in previous figures. 


Having first cut out the whole figure with the scissors, 


THE PRACTICAL 
CARDBOARD MODELLING 
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cut away the waste thus: Sever the card along the 
lines AB, CD. Do not attempt next to cut along the 
line DB, as it is impossible, by bending back the waste 
part, to get the scissors close up to the line at the points 
D or B. It will be found best to make a cut right 
across, about }” outside the line DB. Next cut down 
to the line near the middle in a sloping direction, as 
indicated by the arrow, and proceed along the line to 





Fia. 25. 


the corner at B. Return to the middle of the line, and 
proceed towards D. Do not omit to sever the card, 
also, along the short, thick lines marked X. 
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The scoring presents an added difficulty owing to the 
substitution of card for paper, but this difficulty is 
easily surmounted if it be remembered that two light 
strokes are better than a single heavy one. After scor- 
ing, bend the card to ensure straight, uniform edges 
and perpendicularity of faces. 

Having glued the card at the positions indicated, fasten 
the flaps underneath at X. 

For complete model see Fig. 23. 

This model, and others, may be used by the upper 
classes for drawing, each pupil having his own object 
(they will serve as the basis of plans and elevations, or 
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Fie, 2 


perspective sketches like Fig. 23); while even children 
in the lowest standard may make use of them by draw- 
ing from actual measurement the top, or one side, or one 
end, 

Move. 14.—A Watt Pocket. 


Construct an equilateral triangle, 34” side, on each 
side of the line AB (Fig. 24). Next draw the oblongs 
ACDG, BCEF, and on EF construct the equilateral 
triangle EFH. Add flaps to the edges CE, EH. As 
these flaps serve only the purpose of fastening the model 





together, their exact width matters little, though }” is 
usually sufficient. Part of the corners must be cut 
away at E to prevent overlapping when fixing the 
model. Great care is needed in scoring the line CE. 
Glue the flaps on the outside, and fasten them mside 
the model. 

For the complete model see Fig. 25. 
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Move. 15.—A Watt Pocket. 


Construction: Draw an equilateral triangle, 4” side, 
on each side of the line AB (Fig. 26). At the point C 
draw CD, CE, at angles of 45° and 90° respectively, to 
CB, and edch equal to CB—that is, 4”. Join BD, DE. 
























































Add a flap }” wide to CE, and fasten inside when fixing 
the model. The line CD is merely a construction line, 
and is to be neither cut nor scored. 

The front of the pocket will be curved when com- 
pleted. See Fig. 27. . 


MopeE.L 16.—A Tray. 


Here the hexagon is used as the basis of a model. 
Construction : Draw a regular hexagon, 3” side (Fig 28). 
Bisect alternate sides at A, B, C, to form the equilateral 
triangle ABC. Now add flaps as shown, }” wide. 

After scoring, bend the card carefully along the scored 
lines to ensure straight edges. 

The finished product appears in Fig. 29. 


This brings us to the end of the present course for 
juniors. It is not to be expected that every child will 
complete all the exercises. The benefit accruing to the 
child will not be in proportion to the quantity, nor en- 
tirely to the quality, of the work done, but rather in 
proportion to the extent to which he has responded to 
the demand for thoughtful work. The end lies, not in 
the completed model, but in the careful making of it. 
In this respect the various operations—drawing, gluing, 
scoring, etc.—are all equally important. None can be 
slurred over without injury to the others and harm 
to the child. 

It need scarcely be added that in this, as in all other 
manual occupations, tools must be ever in best con- 
dition. A blunt pencil, a set-square with fractured 
corners, a warped ruler with notched edges, or a pair 
of rusty scissors means failure. To expect good results 
under such conditions is to daunt the child by demand- 
ing the impossible. 

te ot pete 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 


BY ROBERT T. MUMFORD, EXHIBITOR ROYAL ACADEMY, 
1908, HEADMASTER WILLESDEN POLYTECHNIC ART 
SCHOOL. 


N last month’s article the early exercises which lead 

up to the full rendering of a colour sketch were 

dealt with, so that we will now consider some of the 
difficulties which beset the student at this stage. 

In addition to the correct drawing of the subject, with 
its perspective difficulties, the seeing of the colour is 
a puzzling problem, the mizing of that colour, then 
the application of that to paper or canvas (the tech- 
nique, as we call it), and, lastly, the proper appreciation 
of the relative tones of the subject. 

What a host of problems! the reader says. Yes ; 
but these will be to a great extent minimised if some 
previous knowledge and experience have been gained 
in the art-room by grappling with perspective, object 
drawing, colour work, still-life painting, or even mono- 
chrome painting. 

A practical illustration was afforded me quite re- 
cently whilst watching a class of beginners in out- 
door sketching. They had all previously studied the 
technique of their medium—oil and water colour—and 
had had a good deal of practice in still-life painting, 
so that I found that the mixing of their colour and the 
application of it had little difficulty for them, which 
made matters much easier for the teacher. 

I found that the most trying part of the sketch was 
the appreciation of the delicate outdoor colours, values, 
and the drawing and simplification of the tree forms. 
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But let us arrive at our sketching-ground—say a 
picturesque old farm, with barns, farmhouse, haystacks, 
ponds, and perhaps a cluster of trees and a stretch of 
pasture land with a distant view. 

Such a subject as this was an experience quite lately, 
and I was curious to note how eagerly the students 
chose the most difficult landscape. We explored the 
farm, and in the end every one was fascinated by a 
large group of trees, with pasture meadows and dis- 
tant hill of Harrow silhouetted against a warm evening 
sky. What a splendid bit! was the general concensus 
of opinion. I agreed, but felt at the same time that 
it was an Academy picture, especially with the added 
charm of the cattle moving about among the fields and 
giving a note of interest to the composition. 

I could not help asking how they would have liked 
it had I chosen for each a separate study of a tree, barn, 
or building before allowing an attempt on the more 
ambitious landscape. 

But, as I remarked in my first paper, this is quite 
typical of all beginners, and I fear that in the case 
I have mentioned they soon found that they had 
attempted more than they could manage. 

Before we discuss the mode of procedure in the paint- 
ing of a sketch, it will be necessary to note a few gen- 
eral requirements as to materials. To take the water- 
colour medium first. 

A small japanned tin box to hold about a dozen half- 
pan colours, and these might be chosen as follows : 
Yellow ochre, raw sienna, burnt sienna, burnt umber, 
vermilion, ivory black, gamboge, chrome (middle) or 
cadmium, light red, cobalt or permanent blue, crimson 
lake, Chinese white in tube; a camel-hair wash brush 
(large) ; a sable brush (No. 10); small hog-hair water- 
colour brush for scrubbing out parts ; and, of course, a 
small folding easel and camp stool, or a four-legged 
collapsible stool with canvas or leather top. 

For a supply of water I generally take with me a 
large medicine bottle filled, and also carry a small open- 
necked bottle (such as is used for meat extract, etc.), 
and this can be replenished many times during a sketch. 

A splendid arrangement is to make # canvas case to 
hold sketch-block, box, brushes, bottles, etc., so that 
at the end of a sitting all the various odds and ends 
can be packed away and strapped over the shoulder. 

As to paper, I have found that Whatman boards or 
O. W. 8. boards (‘‘not”’ surface) are the most useful 
surfaces to paint on, being free from the inconvenience 
of “cockling” when using a good deal of water in the 
painting. 

The large camel-hair wash brush will be found abso- 
lutely essential, as by its use the whole of the paper 
can be constantly washed over and kept wet for the 
blending of the colours ; and, again, for the gentle wash- 
ing down of any heavy colour it gives a good atmos- 
pheric effect. 

I had almost omitted to mention, lastly, that a small 
soft sponge was also of the greatest use to a water- 
colour student. 

As a preparation for water-colour sketching, no doubt 
a training in sepia monochrome is very helpful. The 
practice of flat tinting will be of great use in the man- 
agement of a sky. 

Try to obtain some practice in this art, as the tech- 
nique of water colour to the novice is very terrible. 
Spoil some paper, and, as Hunt says, “ spow i cheer- 
fully.” Lay on a flat tint with a full brush, afterwards 
graduating (with clean water) it to white paper. Keep 
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MERMAID Street, Ryx, Sussex. 


the board tipped at an angle, as this will help the run- 
ning of the colour. 

I remember it was a revelation to me years ago to 
watch an old water colourist (an army colonel, by the 
way) slopping in a head life size. How he seemed to 
keep the wet paper all alive, as it were, putting on 
colour, wiping it off, washing down edges, using large 


brushes ; and it was wonderful to me at that stage to 
see how he was “ master” of the medium. 

The young worker always finds that the tints will 
dry with hard edges, generally through want of confi- 
dence in working one colour into another whist wet 
(such as the edges of trees into the sky); but this will 
right itself in time with practice. 
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Again, the habit of washing out is hardly ever re- 
sorted to by beginners. A heavy sky or a colour too 
strong in tone can be easily washed down by the careful 
use of the large brush or sponge. Indeed, many artists 
rely a great deal on this non-direct method of work. 

The beautiful broken colour seen in the work of many 
well-known landscapists is obtained by a series of 
washes applied one over the other, together with a 
careful washing or sponging during the process, showing 
in the final picture a “grainy” quality of colour, 
broken by particles of the under-washes showing in the 
interstices of the paper. 

A most useful hint to water-colour workers out of doors, 
suggested by a well-known A.R.A., was to work with a 
double brush—that is, with a brush at both ends of 
the holder, so that one could paint the tree forms with 
one, and at once turn the brush and soften the edges 
with clean water. 

At the same time he also advised students to think 
of a tree as a thing with movement in its edges, and to 
try to convey that life and movement by a melting 
and not a hard edge. 

But I fear that young students always see these hard 
edges, and it requires a deal of argument and demon- 
stration to convince them to the contrary. The best 
way, perhaps, to disabuse their minds of this is to 
direct them to study the works of our best landscapists, 
and I am confident that if they will only look well into 
the treatment of the “edges” it will be « revelation 
to them. 

What a lot one can learn, after having had a good 
general view of a picture at a distance, by coming to 
close quarters, as it were, and prying into the methods 
of painting. 

But let us now start with our imaginary landscape in 
water colours. My first illustration of the well-known 
Mermaid Street in Rye, Sussex, will serve as a peg to 
hang my remarks as to the method of procédure. 

What an interesting study in practical perspective, 
with its different sets of converging lines! Note the 
diminishing of the houses at the far end of the street 
compared with those in the foreground of the sketch. 
Of course, in a subject such as this a very careful pencil 
drawing must be made before commencing the colour 
stages. I well remember testing carefully the relative 
height of these front houses with the width across the 
street, so as to keep the proportions correct. The 
whole was lit with brilliant sunshine, as will be seen 
by the cast shadows, and the sky was of a pale cobalt, 
graduating down to the horizon. 

As a first preparatory wash, no better habit can be 
formed than to warm the whole of the paper with a 
tint of pale yellow ochre. This will serve as a good 
foundation for all the lightest parts of the sketch ; 
and, indeed, in the finished result the light road and 
parts of the front houses consist of little more than this 
first tint. 

The water-colour student will gain much help by 
remembering that in this medium it is always advisable 
to tint in all the lightest parts first. Scan well the whole 
subject, and prepare with clean, warm colour all these 
light tones, upon which are superimposed those of a 
darker tint. Never start by getting the colour cold 
and dirty, as it can hardly ever be brightened after- 
wards. 

I mention this, as in the oil medium the reverse 
process is the better—that of painting darks first, and 
the brighter touches last. 


In the illustration all these light parts were gone over 
as follows :—Sky, cobalt and vermilion; road, yellow 
ochre ; roofs, vermilion and light red ; tree, gamboge. 

Upon this light basis the next darker tints were 
painted, the cast shadows on the road being obtained 
with a very useful mixture, cobalt and vermilion. These 
shadows must be kept clean and delicate, and the 
student must beware of mixing blue and crimson to 
obtain this cast shadow, as a heavy purple generally 
results. 

A touch of burnt umber was most useful in the dark 
timber beams, and the detailed brick markings seen in 
the front house are largely light red and cobalt. 

These detailed parts, the reader will note, are all kept 
ior the foreground, the few markings suggesting the 
cobbles in the road, the windows, and the separate 
brick markings all helping to bring up the front parts, 
whilst the far-off houses are somewhat toned down in 
effect. 

The dark tone of the railings on the right of the 
picture, together with the light striking on the top 
rail, all help to this end. 

(To be continued.) 
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RUSKIN’S DRAWING SCHEME. 


BY A. G. TOMPKINS (CULHAM COLLEGE). 


= {= kind of drawing taught in our schools,” says 

Ruskin, “is no drawing at all;” and although 
these words were written some fifty years ago, they 
may with equal truth be applied to the drawing in 
many of our schools at the present day. It may be 
that under the Science and Art Department regulations 
art in schools has been well-nigh impossible, or possible 
only in spite of the syllabus; but at the present -day 
greater latitude is allowed in this respect. ~ Ruskin, too, 
does not merely say that the drawing in our schools 
has been no drawing at all; he does not merely con- 
demn it as too mechanical, as deadening the child’s 
powers of volition; he goes further, and gives some of 
his ideas on how drawing should be taught. So striking 
are some of the paragraphs that confront the reader of 
Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing that the scheme advocated 
by this great art critic cannot fail to attract the reader. 
“Supposing,” he says, “that you are ready and able 
to take a certain amount of pains, and to bear a little 
irksomeness and a few disappointments bravely, I can 
promise you that an hour’s practice a day for six months, 
or disposed in whatever way you find convenient some 
hundred and fifty hours’ practice, will give you sufficient 
power of drawing faithfully whatever you wish to 
draw, and a good judgment, up to a certain point, of 
other people’s work.” In order, however, that you may 
judge for yourselves of the good points in his system, 
and see how far his scheme is suitable for school work, 
I will first show what, in brief, this method is. 

Ruskin has no definite system of instruction for chil- 
dren under the age of twelve. Up to that age he is of 
opinion that a child should draw or not at will. He 
does not think it advisable to engage a child in any but 
the most voluntary practice of art. If a child has talent 
for drawing, or any desire to use a pencil, it will, he 
says, be continually scrawling on what paper it can 
get, and should be allowed to scrawl at its own free 
will, due praise being given for every appearance of care 
or truth in its efforts. He believes that a child should 
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be allowed to amuse itself with cheap colours almost 
as soon as it has sense enough to wish for them. It does 
not matter if it merely daubs the paper with shapeless 
stains ; it will soon learn better. And if it plays with the 
colours and wastes them, they may be taken away until 
it knows. better; but as soon as it begins to paint red 
coats on soldiers, green leaves on trees, red bricks to a 
house, on such things as striped flags to ships, it should 
have colours at command. He also suggests that a 
child should be led to try to draw, in such childish 
fashion as may be, the things it can see and likes— 
birds or butterflies, flowers or fruit, books or toys. He 
says that children need no definite instruction, as far 
as drawing is concerned, beyond insisting upon eco- 
nomical and neat habits with their work, showing them 
the best: way of holding their pencils and rules, and 
pointing out where their drawings are not accurate. 
The same writer further suggests that if a child shows 
talent for inventing forms or grouping figures, it should 
be allowed to do so, but should never be overpraised 
for such, nor spoken of as being clever. They should 
receive praise only for what it costs in self-denial— 
namely, attention and hard work. He believes that 
the age of twelve or fourteen is quite soon enough to 
set a boy or girl at serious work, and his method as 
such is for children above twelve years of age. 

It would occupy too much space and take too much 
time to give Ruskin’s scheme in detail, but it can 
be studied in his Elements of Drawing. I have shown 
briefly his main idea, and I think that if his method 
of instruction be followed out carefully, thoughtfully, 
accurately, his pupils at the end of their course will be 
able to draw “ anything that is drawable.” It is, how- 
ever, obvious to all that his scheme as it now stands 
cannot be easily taken up in schools. In the first place, 
elementary school teachers are not in a position to 
allow schoo! children, until they reach the age of twelve, 
to draw what they like and just how much or how 
little they like, to say nothing of when they like. Sec- 
ondly, Ruskin devised his system for the individual 
student. It is not intended for such class-work as the 
elementary school teacher has to deal with, although 
in many points it is suitable for such. How often, 
however, are teachers told to turn for inspiration to 
the great educational masters. It has frequently been 
suggested that they should look reverently “ back to 
Pestalozzi, back to Froebel, back to Herbart ” for ideas ; 
and I think that with equal justice I may suggest that 
in the case of drawing they turn to Ruskin and his 
methods, follow his ideas, and strive to understand his 
criticisms, and I am sure that there are there to be 
found many truths imperishable. Although Ruskin’s 
“ first practice,” as he calls it, is not suitable for direct 
application in elementary schools, yet it has in it so 
much that is valuable that I think slight modification 
only is necessary to render it one of the best methods 
of teaching drawing. The following suggestions are 
modelled on Ruskin’s methods, and the ideas I am 
about to advance are for the most part in perfect con- 
cord with those expressed in Ruskin’s works. 

The question which naturally presents itself first is 
when to commence the teaching of drawing, and I think 
I am right in saying that it should begin as early as 
possible. Start drawing in the infants’ school. It is 
there that the exercise of the eye is most necessary, for 
upon this early exercise rests that weighty question as 
to whether a child, although possessing eyesight, shall 
go through the world partially blind. It 1s at this age 
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that the training of the child’s mind and hand should 
begin—not the one without the other, but side by side. 
It is also necessary that at an early age the child should 
become conversant with form; and in the young child 
power to retain mental images is usually very weak, 
and needs careful attention, and drawing is one of the 
best exercises to enable a child to gain clear mental 
images. Hence, then, a good foundation must be laid 
for this subject in the infants’ school. 

If teachers make this foundation as interesting as 
possible,: they are still following out Ruskin’s ideas. 
Let the young child draw what it likes, provided it 
devotes its whole energy to the work. Let boys bring 
objects that may interest them or that they think 
pretty—such objects as a stick, an apple, a plum, 
pear, or flower, a ball, a coin, an envelope or a box, 
or even some favourite toy. Let them bring these to 
school to draw. Or again, devote five or six minutes 
of the drawing lesson to a little simple observation. 
Let the children look round the room. Tell them that 
you wish each one to choose an object there and draw 
it. The few minutes thus spent will not be wasted, 
for those children will gaze at the various objects around 
them with new interest. What does it matter if some 
choose objects far too difficult for them so long as they 
are interested and sincerely try to render the objects 
accurately ? Lead them to see and correct for them- 
selves the mistakes they have made. Let older chil- 
dren, too, draw subjects that interest them, but let 
them draw from the actual object. In drawing, as in 
all other lessons, the awakening of and maintaining the 
interest of the pupil must have the first consideration, 
and any intelligent teachér, without relaxing the train- 
ing, can secure this. 

(To be continued.) 
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HE second list of prize-winners is given herewith :— 
1. Thomas Allkins (14}), Ealing Road Council 
School, Brentford. 

2. E: M‘Kenzie (144), The Academy, Broughty Ferry. 

3. Ruth Malcolm (144), The Academy, Broughty Ferry: 

4. A. R. F. Clarke (144), Boys’ High School, Glasgow. 

5. H. H. Batley (144), Brockley Road School, 8.E. 

6. James D. Dennison (74), British School, Wotten- 
under-Edge. 

7. Robert Woodcock (15), Secondary School, Jarrow- 
on-Tyne. 

8. F. S. Shears (15), King Edward’s School, King’s 
Lynn. 

No. 1 is a very interesting study, showing a week’s 
growth of the sycamore bud. No. 3 is a silhouette 
drawing—probably of some portion of Broughty Ferry. 
This kind of work is suggested in the Memorandum on 
Drawing issued by the Scotch Education Department. 
Considering the age of the young artist, No. 6 is par- 
ticularly good; the “go” and movement in No. 4 
are also very good. All the illustrations show careful 
drawing ; there is no evidence of slipshod work. The 
reduction necessary takes a great deal off the appear- 
ance of the drawings compared with the originals. 

This page was in the press before last month’s maga- 
zine reached the schools, but we would again ask that 
all drawings should bear the full name, age, and school 
address of the scholars. 
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We should like also to see a greater number of schools 
sending in work. Those that have entered have usu- 
ally sent a good number of drawings. There is very 
little trouble connected with the competition. Any 
good drawing made under any circumstances is eligible, 
the only reservation is that it must be original. If 





teachers will call the attention of their scholars to the 
competition, we feel sure they would get a large number 
of suitable examples. Drawing during the holidays 
should be specially encouraged, as this shows the in- 
herent power which the scholar has gained through 
the instruction given in school. 
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CORRELATION IN INFANTS’ 
- SCHOOLS. 
BY CLARA E. GRANT. 


MONGST the many theories which loom large in 
4 the field of educational method and practice 
perhaps none has received more emphasis than that of 
correlation ; nor, perhaps, does any theory need more 
careful discrimination and wise application if a good 
servant is not to become a bad master. 

Now what do we mean by the term? By correla: 
tion, as applied to the school curriculum, we mean a 
careful choice and arrangement of the various subjects 
by which each shall lead gradually and naturally out 
of the other, each shall help to illustrate and emphasise 
the other, so that each day’s programme shall repre- 
sent a chain or network of related mental work, instead 
of a mass of disjointed, isolated impressions which may 
even be mutually destructive. Now correlation of 
subjects, wisely carried out, may be one of our best 
aids in training our children. Indeed, it is an indis- 
pensable one. It is so palpably right, so logical, so 
conducive to economy of time and force, that the ideas 
of subjects shall link on to each other, take the child 
naturally along step by step, and assist in giving a re- 
newed, fresh emphasis on the new facts or ideas incul- 
cated before they have time to be forgotten. Related 
ideas and facts are obviously much easier to remember 
than isolated ones. Of this we may be sure, that if a 
new idea enters the child’s consciousness by one ear 
and finds there nothing with which it can claim any 
kinship, it will feel itself in a strange land, and quietly 
slip out at the other’ear. It is only by the previous 
fragments of ideas in the child’s mind going out to 
claim relationship with, and to welcome in, the new 
. that the newcomer will find an abiding dwelling-place. 
Any adjustment of the curriculum, therefore, which will 
conduce towards this end is obviously right and valu- 
able, and continuity of idea, with a variety of empha- 
sising forces, will be the basis of our plea for correlation. 
And so, if Moses keeping the sheep of his father-in-law, 
Jethro, has been our morning’s Bible lesson, then we 
will have our nature lesson on the sheep ; we will write 
“sheep,” and we will draw “sheep ;” we will recite 
“ Pretty sheep, pray tell me why ?” and we will sing 
or play “ Little Bopeep.” In the end we go home with 
our little minds full of a unified, highly apperceived 
mass of knowledge and impressions of “sheep.” Now 
all this sounds so delightful, so logical, so methodical, 
so completely in harmony with Froebel’s doctrine of 
unity, that surely there can be nothing wrong. Yet 
under this undeniably attractive theory there lurk 
certain dangers. 

In the first place, in establishing correlation between 
subjects we may ignore equally legitimate and more 
vital connecting strands in these subjects themselves. 

In the second place, we may so elevate our law of 
correlation as to ignore or even violate other laws just 
as important and vital—for example, (a) the law of 
gradual progress ; (b) the law of the eternal fitness of 
things ; (c) the laws of the child’s own nature. 

lo take one or two illustrations: The teaching of 
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reading to young children must of necessity be done 
on very gradual lines—from easy to difficult, from 
short words to long ones, and so on. . Then, again, 
certain groups of words more or less related in form 
will be taught together if time and force are to be 
economised. But no reading matter carefully selected 
for the purpose of teaching reading can illustrate a 
nature lesson or story. Unless the child has acquired 
a fair mastery of words he cannot use his reading lesson 
to illustrate his nature or story talk. His store of 
available words would be inadequate, and in his path- 
way through the page he would be so perpetually 
probing into and puzzling over strange words that he 
would be losing the connection which was meant to be 
the very essence of his reading lesson. In the earlier 
stages the teaching of reading is bound, more or less, 
to follow its own lines of connectedness, and, on the 
whole, it would seem better to help the child to a ready, 
rapid grasp of printed matter, when he can use his 
power as he likes, than to confuse his mind and retard 
his progress by faulty graduation of the stages. 

Writing, again, presents the same difficulties. The 
essence of the teaching of writing is, in its earlier stages, 
a matter of relation of form, and long words in script 
are even more difficult to visualise and to write than 
the same in printed matter. We cannot, therefore, 
expect our writing lesson to be available as an “ ex- 
pression” lesson until a fair mastery of the elements 
has been obtained ; and here again it would be better 
to hasten the ordinary processes of writing, and so 
enable the child to use it the sooner as an instrument 
of expression. 

In the case of drawing the position is different, because 
the drawing is pictorial and self-suggestive, whilst the 
printed and written’matter is arbitrary and suggests 
nothing. A child can observe an object and make a 
very fair copy of it, quite sufficient to satisfy him as a 
medium of expression; and the same is true of simple 
brush work, clay modelling, etc. And we shall find 
that these subjects are quite the best for purposes of 
correlation ; though even here it is not wise to give 
children hopelessly-difficult objects to draw or model, 
when both process and result tend to discourage rather 
than satisfy. It is obvious that the more plastic arts, 
being concerned with a variety of objects practically 
unrelated in form, depend less upon graduated sequences 
of exercises than do the arbitrary arts of reading and 
writing, and hence they lend themselves more easily to 
expression purposes. 

But the danger of violating the laws of graduation 
and of connectedness within a given subject is not the 
only one. May we not, in our anxiety to correlate 
every subject in the curriculum, strike upon connec- 
tions which are strained and unnatural? Are we not 
liable, in our search after connecting links, to discover and 
emphasise those which are only incidentally and partially, 
not essentially, related? May we not establish mech ini- 
cal and absurd connections which only set up distorted 
and confused conceptions, and which must therefore 
betray the law of the eternal fitness of things? Take, 
for example, the absurd and, let us hope, extreme in- 
stance of the German schoolmaster. “ This afternoon 


the boys are going to the Zoo. How can we connect 
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it with the morning’s work? Ah, happy thought ! 
This morning we learned about Luther. Now, Luther 
loved his Bible, and in the Bible are stories of lions. 
There are lions at the Zoo, so here is our connecting 
link.” But the Bible is not a natural history primer 
on genus “ lion,” and this is to pick out and elevate 
to an utterly disproportionate importance a small and 
accidental fragment of Holy Writ, One almost wonders 
why the worthy pedagogue did not make a point of 
the birds at the Zoo and their “ diet of worms”! But 
why need one necessarily think about Luther in a walk 
round the Zoo? The “connection” is certainly not 
a happy one. This little story, absurd as it is, does 
illustrate a very real danger—that of false and strained 
relations, It is so easy, if “autumn” is to be our 
“ thought of the day,” to look through our books of 
songs and suppose that, if we can only find the word 
“autumn,” all will be well. Yet the song may have 
no direct bearing on “ autumn ;” or, if it has, it may 
be most unsuitable in other ways. The story also illus- 
trates another danger not uncommon at any rate in the 
earlier days of “correlation.” We refer to what we 
may call the ultra-prompt correlation between subjects. 
It was held that the special “ occupation” which was 
to illustrate a certain nature lesson or story must im- 
mediately follow it, and so, if we chatted “ mouse” at 
11 a.m., then we must draw and colour him at 11.30. 
If we chatted “ mouse” at 11.30, and went home to 
dinner before we drew or coloured him, there was no 
“ correlation.” The obvious result was that a large 
portion of the morning session was devoted to the 
“ lighter” work, with the consequent result, in a formal 
school, that many weary afternoon hours had to be 
given up to serious mental effort. This would matter 
less now that the whole curriculum of a good infants’ 
school is framed on the lighter, more natural lines ; 
but when formal methods predominated, this unwise 
oppnaetien of the “time limit” in expression lessons 
(which we well remember in our own experience) wrought 
real harm. It is right—and, indeed, as we have seen, 
necessary—that new impressions shall link on to those 
already in the mind, but they need not necessarily 
link on to those which have that moment entered it. 
Again, it may surely be a better test of memory and 
assimilation if we allow an interval to elapse between 
the various correlative exercises. No one wishes to 
reintroduce the disjointed, disconnected lessons in which 
the day’s activities represented =oiring better than a 
pee of “crazy” patchwork, in which it mattered 
ittle which piece was sewn in first. Rather should they 
represent a beautiful piece of mosaic of which every 
fragment will bear its due reiation to the whole, but 
of which the final effect wili not suffer because we do 
not put all our blue fragments in at one sitting. 
(To be continued.) 
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NATURE STUDIES AND FAIRY TALES. 
By Carnertve I. Dopp, Principal of Cherwell Hall, Oxford. 
In two Parts, Price 3a. 6d. each, 

Fully illustrated with Coloured Plates and Black and White 

Drawings. 

These books contain an excellent series of Lessons on Nature, 

arranged according to the four seasons, and correlated through- 

out with Literature—Fairy Tales and Poetry—and with ap- 
propriate Handwork and Drawing Exercises. 
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MORAL TRAINING FOR INFANTS 
AND JUNIORS. 


BY MABEL A. BROWN. 


A SERIES of articles will appear in the Practical 
é Teacher during the next twelve months on the 
important. subject of moral teaching and training. It 
will provide schemes of work, each for a month, on 
which to base the work of children between the ages 
of five and nine. The schemes will embrace the sub- 
jects of literature (both story and recitation), Scripture, 
hymns and songs, handwork, and, where possible, 
nature study and games. Suggestiveness will be the 
keynote of the schemes. They will provide a basis of 
work, the details of which will differ in every case where 
they are adopted, according to the character and tastes 
of the teacher using them and the locality and environ- 
ment of the school. 

No scheme will be drawn up for children under five, 
as much better bases exist for them in the nursery 
rhyme and the fairy tale. Personally, I believe 
nature study to be the best working basis for an infants’ 
school, but many teachers have made this their funda- 
mental study for several years. They will therefore 
welcome something new which need not necessitate 
the giving up of nature study, but will work it in with 
the fabric of the scheme, while providing a fresh basis 
for the general work. 

I propose each month to take a moral subject—such 
as kindness, obedience, courtesy, truthfulness, or courage 
—and show how the curriculum of children from five 
to nine years’of age can be woven round such a subject, 
making a connected whole. A list of books which have 
been used in connection with the scheme will be given 
each month. With regard to the subject of books 
needed, I shall refer freely to the poems of Wordsworth, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Browning, Tennyson, etc., pre- 
suming that most of my readers either possess the works 


‘of these poets or can borrow them from a friend or a 


lending library. “Only the best is good enough for 
children,” some one has said wisely, and we endeayoyr 
to use this maxim in presenting to them such literature 
studies as are within their comprehension. Doubtless 
many poems and storiés which I have not mentioned 
will occur to my readers and be used by them. Apart 
from the writings of our great men, I shall endeavour 
to confine myself to as few books as possible without 
impairing the fullness and efficiency of the schemes. 
The difficulty of confining oneself to a few reference 
books will be easily seen. We gather from the four 
corners of the earth for our children things new and old. 
Everything that is of value is pressed into the service, 
and so, “ little by little, line upon line, here a little 
and there a little,” our schemes become rich and full. 
I hope that many of the books mentioned will be already 
possessed by my readers, or obtainable through requisi- 
tion, in order to put the personal expense at a minimum. 
At the end of this paper will be found a list of the most 
important books required. If these are obtained, the 
work can be commenced immediately after the summer 
holidays. 

I presume that in most of the schools into which the 
Practical Teacher penetrates there is a time set apart 
for Scripture. This is in most cases half an hour a 
day. For children under nine years of age the work 
is bound to be almost entirely oral. I have therefore 
suggested Scripture stories, short passages to be com- 
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mitted to memory, and hymns, all bearing upon the 
moral subject to be studied. Each month I shall en- 
deavour to give a short motto, which will embody the 
spirit of the teaching. This motto should be displayed 
prominently in each room where the scheme is in 
operation. It may form part of the work of the older 
children to prepare it for exhibition. Letters may be 
cut out in red or blue paper and mounted upon a white 
background, or a nord wm scroll may be prepared, the 
actual draughtsmanship and painting being the work 
of individual children, as many as possible taking part. 
It is a good plan for every child to have a copy of the 
motto for the month to pin up in his bedroom, thus 
helping him to realise more fully the practical side of 
the teaching. The motto may be printed and dupli- 
cated by means of a hektograph or any other simular 


apparatus, coloured by the children with crayons or | 


paint, and taken home at the beginning of the month. 
Another plan for increasing the interest of the children 
is to encourage them to collect anecdotes, poems, or 
pictures relative to the subject on hand, and make use 
of them on Friday afternoon, each child telling his own 
story, repeating his poem, or exhibiting his picture. 
This is also a great aid to oral composition. 

The literature will have three divisions—not neces- 
sarily all used every month—(a) story, (b) recitation, 
(c) literature study. The story is meant to be told to 
the children in simple, dignified, picturesque language. 
The recitation is usually roost to be committed to 
memory by them. The literature study must be left 
to the wisdom and discretion of the teacher as to how 
much shall be read aloud in the original form and 
how much shall be told. 

The teacher’s preparation of this literary study must 
be carefully and fully done, in order to give the chil- 
dren the fullest possible benefit and pleasure. Phrases 
and words will need explanation, a sympathetic atti- 
tude must be obtained by preparing the ground for the 
seed, or the lesson will fail of its object. 

The handwork mentioned will be usually under the 
following headings: Brushwork; clay modelling ; 
drawing-(a) freearm, (6) colour drawing with crayons 
or chalks, (c) story illustrations, paper-folding, paper- 
cutting, paper and cardboard modelling. Other occu- 
pations may be suggested occasionally as the need 
arises, but the ones mentioned above are commonly 
taken in schools for infants and juniors. 

The nature study suggested will always be in accord- 
ance with the season of the year, so that specimens 
may be obtained for the individual child to have and 
handle and make his own observations. 

The subject of games in connection with formal moral 
teaching presents some difficulty. The actual subject- 
matter of a game usually has no direct connection with 
moral laws; but in the playing of the games there is 
ample opportunity for the practical exercise of kind- 
ness, generosity, co-operation, helpfulness, self-reliance, 
obedience, and other virtues which we wish to foster, 
and which come directly into our scheme. So we see 
that the choice of games need have no connection with 
the moral law we are studying: it is in the actual 
playing of the game that our moral teaching is con- 
veyed and opportunity given for its practical expres- 
810n. 

No formal teaching need be given on the subject 
chosen for the month beyond a short talk of twenty 
minutes or so at the beginning of each week, to serve 
as an introduction to the topic on hand. At the end 
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of the month a lesson should be devoted to a brief 
recapitulation of the pam in which the children 
themselves should do as much of the summing up as 
possible. This will help to unify the work. 

~During the month every opportunity should be given 
in class of practising the virtue under consideration. 
The teacher should also point out in what ways it can 
be illustrated at home. he motto should be repeated 
by the class, as a golden text, every day after the morn- 
ing service, and a resolve formulated in the following 
manner :— 

Supposing the subject under consideration to be 
industry, the motto might be, “ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might ;” and the resolve 
might be formulated as follows, “In all I do to-day. 
I will try to do my best.” 

It must be clearly understood that the schemes given 
month by month merely supply the framework for each 
teacher to work upon, each filling in the details from 
her own mental store, supplemented by energetic re- 
search. The nature study suggested by me may not 
be suitable for all localities; the recitations used will 
surely vary in every school. So with the stories and 
expression lessons. Many will occur to each individual 
that I have not set down, and the more originality 
there is in the detailed working out of the scheme the 
better it will be. 

I cannot do better in conclusion than quote a few 
sentences from the introduction to the Elementary 
School Code :— 

“Though their opportunities are brief, the teachers 
can yet do much to lay the foundations of conduct. 
They can endeavour, by example and influence, aided 
by the sense of discipline which should pervade the 
school, to implant in the children habits of industry, 
self-control, and coufageous perseverance in the face 
of difficulties ; they can teach them to reverence what 
is noble, to be ready for self-sacrifice, and to strive 
their utmost after purity and truth; they can foster a 
strong sense of duty, and instil in them that considera- 
tion and respect for others which must be the founda- 
tion of unselfishness and the true basis of all good 
manners ; while the corporate life of the school, especially 
in the yg gre: should develop that instinct for fair 
play and for loyalty to one another which is the germ 
of a wider sense of honour in later life.” 

All teachers are desirous of doing this for the children 
under their charge, and I trust that these schemes will 
help them to realise their ideals in a more systematic 
way than heretofore. 

Let us grave these words deeply on our hearts: 
“ Sow an act, reap a habit; sow a habit, reap a char- 
acter; sow a character, reap a destiny.” Then shall 
we realise more fully the effect on our pupils of these 
little everyday acts of love and courtesy, truthfulness 
and obedience. 

As the foundation stone of our first month’s practical 
work we shall take the idea of our dependence upon 
God and our response to Him: “ We bless Thee for our 
creation, preservation, and all the blessings of this life.” 


List or Books. 


* Songs for Little Children. By Eleanor Smith. Pub- 
lished by Curwen and Sons at 4s. 6d. 

* Finger Plays. By Emilie Poulsson. Published by 
Curwen and Sons at 2s. 

Childs Song and Game Book. By- Keatley Moore, 
Published by Sonnenschein, about 3s. 6d. 
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Nature Myths and Stories. By Flora J. Cooke. Pub- 
lished by Curwen and Sons at 2s. 6d. 

The Story Hour. By Kate Wiggin and Nora Smith. 
Published by Gay and Bird at 2s. 6d. 

* Parables from Nature. By Margaret Gatty. Pub- 
lished by George Bell and Sons at 3s. 

* Earth's Many Voices. Compiled. Published by 


S.P.C.K. at 2s. 


The books referred to next month will be chiefly those 
marked with an asterisk and “ Books for the Bairns,” 
No. 113, containing the Hiawatha story. 


—* rob Po ta — 


A TALE FOR THE STORY HOUR. 
THE TAME CUCKOO, THE HEDGE- 
SPARROWS, AND TEDDIE THE THRUSH. 

! BY Z. A. R. NESBIT. 


"OUNG Mother Cuckoo had just laid a pretty 
little speckled egg on some soft moss that grew 
between the roots of a big old May tree, among whose 
branches she had been hunting hairy caterpillars, the 
cuckoos’ favourite dainty, all the morning, and now she 
stood looking at it with pride and joy. 

“There’s no nurse for a baby cuckoo like a hedge- 
sparrow,” said she to herself ; “ all cuckoos don’t think 
so, I hnow. Some think tit-larks or redstarts or sedge- 
warblers, and I don’t know what birds besides, are 
better nurses; but I opened my eyes in a hedge- 
sparrow’s nest, and Father and Mother Hedge-Sparrow 
loved me and were good to me, and it’s to a hedge- 
sparrow I'll trust my beauty of an egg. The old folks 
will be pleased to take care of it, and they have a nest 
in the old place.” 

So saying, young Mother Cuckoo looked at the egg 
again with her shining, yellow eyes, picked it up with her 
black bill in a true cuckoo fashion, and flew away 
with it to the hedge-sparrow’s nest. This was not so 
difficult as it may seem, for the cuckoo’s egg was about 
the size of a poor little house-sparrow’s, while the cuckoo 
herself was quite a big bird, with wings that measured 
nearly two feet across when outspread. So she did not 
find the egg at all heavy, went softly and quickly to 
the old ivied wall, and cunningly slipped her egg into 
the hedge-sparrow’s nest while no one was there. 

“ Dear, dear!” said Mother Cuckoo, “ there are several 
ezgs in the nest already; how provoking! Well, I 
suppose Mother Hedge-Sparrow will know how to 
manage ; any way, I would never have let any nestling 
turn me out when I was young. I dare say it’s all 
right, and I do want something to eat,” and that 
geeedy cuckoo started for the May tree to catch more 
caterpillars. 

Perhaps she might have felt a little uneasy had 
sie known that the eggs were not all the pretty blue 
eggs of the hedge-sparrow, but that one was speckled 
like her own. Two cuckoo eggs in one nest! Oh, 
what fighting there will be at hatching time. But 
she did not know, for the nest was so hidden that it 
was not possible to see the colour of the eggs. 

On her way back she passed a flock of sparrows and 
other birds feeding in a field. “ Why, that’s a hawk!” 
cied one. “No, no—a cuckoo!” cried another. 
“Atyrant!” cried athird. ‘ Have at him!” screamed 
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a fourth. Then the whole flock rose on the wing and 
dashed at the cuckoo, who cried, “ You stupids, I’m 
no hawk; P’macuckoo. Why, I only came to England 
last month |” 

“Why do you pretend to be a hawk then ?” cried 
the little birds in a rage. 

“TI don’t,” said the cuckoo, quite frightened because 
they were so many. 

“Then why do you fly like a hawk?” cried the 
little birds again. 

“T fly like a cuckoo,” said she, trying to explain. 

“Then get along, do,” cried they all together, and 
they mobbed her, for they were angry at being fright- 
ened. The cuckoo, though so much bigger, dared not 
face such a crowd. She flew her fastest, and soon 
escaped, for her wings were strong as well as wide, 
and were made for long journeys across land and seu. 
The little stay-at-home birds were left behind, and 
went hack to their dinner twittering. “ Deceitful 
thing! what business has she to look like a hawk when 
she isn’t one, and frighten us all? We'll chase her 
whenever we see her,” and they always do when there 
are a great number of them together. 

Mother Cuckoo flew away past the old May tree 
and hid herself in a big wood, where she felt safer 
than in the open field, for cuckoos are very shy and 
wary ; comforting herself with the thought that her 
dear speckled egg was safely nested before those rude 
birds chased her. “‘ Hedge-Sparrow Mother will hatch 
it properly,” said she to herself; “ but Ill watch to 
make sure—just fly round’ thereabouts, at dawn and 
see.” 

For about a fortnight little Hedge-Sparrow Mother 
sat on her nest, and then hatching time came. First 
out came the baby cuckoos. Both were blind like 
kittens, but that did not prevent their pushing and 
shoving each other. When the hedge-sparrows hatched 
the quarrelling was worse than ever, and Father and 
Mother Hedge-Sparrow had so many to feed that they 
could not keep order at all. Perhaps hedge-sparrows 
cannot count, for when the little blind cuckoos pushed 
the baby hedge-sparrows out of the nest the Father and 
Mother did not take any notice, but kept bringing food 
first to one hungry nestling, then to the other. Now, as 
these little cuckoos could not see each other, but could 
only learn about birds and other things by pushing 
against them, and by feeling with the tips of their 
featherless wings just as a blind person does with the 
tips of his fingers, their conduct may not have been so 
selfish and unkind as it seemed to be, for they may only 
have felt uncomfortable, and tried to push the thing 
that vexed them out of their way, not seeing what 
it was. Let us hope this was so, for it is only when 
a cuckoo is quite a baby that it pushes and shoves in 
this disagreeable way. 

Now, when these little cuckoos were only a day 
old, the strong one pushed the weak one out of tie 
nest, and it fell to the ground, and lay there chirping 
pitifully. Fortunately a hedge-sparrow chooses a low 
bush or bit of ivy to build in—not a tall tree--so 
the cuckoo baby was not hurt. And as this nest was 
built in the garden of a cottage where Bob lived with 
his mother, Bob knew where it was, and often came 
to see how the birds were getting on, taking great care 
not to frighten them away. When he came to have a 
peep at it in his dinner-hour as usual, there on the 
cold earth was the poor, blind, featherless cuckoo baby, 
shivering and crying. He took it in his warm hand 








nanan 








very gently, and went on his way to his work. Before 
he reached the tool-house he met Maggie. 

“Did you ever see a day-old cuckoo, Maggie ?” 
asked he. 

“No,” said Maggie. “Is it pretty ?” 

Bob held out his hand in reply. 

“It is not pretty at all,” said Maggie, much dis- 
appointed. 

“Tt will be when it comes back next year. Ah, and 
before it goes too!” said Bob. 

“IT thought only swallows came and went away 
every year,” said Maggie, surprised. 

“Cuckoos do, too,” said Bob. “ Don’t you know 
the rhyme ?” 

“ What rhyme ?” asked Maggie. 


“In April 

Come he will ; 
In May 

He sings all day ; 
In June 

He alters his tune ; 
In July 

He prepares to fly ; 
In August 

Go he must,” 


ee 


sang Bob merrily. 

“What a jolly rhyme!” cried Maggie. ‘‘ But this 
funny little thing does not look like taking a long 
journey so soon; why, it is June now, you know.” 

“You are getting knowing about birds, Maggie,” 
replied Bob, looking quite pleased. “He won’t be 
ready to fly in August; it’s the old birds that go in 
August, or even sooner. The young ones stay longer, 
but go before the cold days come.” 

“ What can you do with him ? How is he to be fed ¢ ” 

“ Ah!” said Bob, “ I have a notion that our Teddie 
will feed him ;” and Bob nodded his head and looked 
very wise. ; 

‘Teddie was a young thrush that Maggie had found one 
day with its wing broken. She and Bob nursed it up 
and cured it; but its wing was never quite strong, so 
though the door of its cage was always open, it did 
not fly far, and came to the cage at dusk. 

““'Veddie, a thrush, take care of this little cuckoo!” 
cried Maggie, in great astonishment. 

“T’ve heard tell of such a thing,” said Bob ; 
we'll try.”, - 

They put the baby cuckoo on some soft moss in the 
cage of Teddie the thrush, and Bob fed it with a quill. 

Just as Bob was putting his tools into the tool-house 
that evening Maggie rushed in full of glee, and cried, 
“O Bob, you are a clever boy. Teddie has fed the 
cuckoo. I saw him, and rushed to tell you.” 

“That’s all right,’ said Bob. “I thought Ted 
would.” 

In about three weeks Gowk, the cuckoo, could fly 
out of the cage. By that time he was much bigger 
than the thrush and quite tame, and would eat from 
Maggie’s fingers. 

‘“ Bob,” said Maggie one day, looking worried, “I 
don’t think Gowk is kind to poor, dear Teddie. He 
pecks Teddie sometimes if Teddie stops feeding him 
till he can’t eat one bit more.” 

“Don’t look so sad, Maggie,” said Bob. “ Gowk is 
greedy, like all cuckoos.” 

“T love Teddie, and Gowk puts upon him.” Maggie 
lad tears in her eyes. 


“ 


and 
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“ Well, we'll try to give Ted a rest,” said Bob, and 
he put Gowk on the lawn. “ Now you watch, but 
keep out of sight.” 

Gowk fluttered about the lawn trying his wings. 
Teddie kept near, and then, oh wonder! other little 
birds came, and brought Gowk nice things to eat. 

_ “Why, Bob,” cried Maggie joyfully, “ they’re help- 
ing to feed Gowk, and Teddie can have a little peace. 
How did you know they would do that now ?” 

“ T’ve heard tell,” said Bob once more, as he hurried 

off home to dinner, leaving Maggie to watch the cuckoo. 


The Story Method in Moral 
Instruction. 


Messrs. THOMAS NELSON AND Sons beg to announce the 
publication of the following helpful volumes designed for 
schools which have adopted a definite syllabus of Moral 
Instruction. 


THe GARDEN: or CHILDHOOD 


By ALICE M. CHESTERTON. 
Price Is. 6d. net. 
Extract from Preface. 

This book has been written to illustrate the lessons outlined 
for Infants in the ‘‘Graduated Syllabus of Moral Instruction for 
Elementary Schools” issued by the Moral Instruction League ; 
but, though specially arranged for that section, many of the stories 
would also be suitable for children in Standards I. and II. It is 
my sincere hope that, whilst listening to a story, the children 
will feel touched by the lesson it seeks to embody, without realis- 
ing that a lesson is being imparted. In telling or reading the 
stories, I would ask that the moral be not forced upon the littl 
ones, or even emphasised, by the teacher; though it would be 
well for her to ask a few questions afterwards, as to which child o1 
deed the little listeners have a fondness for, and the reason why. 

The aim of the book is to provide instruction and amusement 
at the same time, so that the children hardly know which is 
which, and enjoy both. 


THE GARDEN OF CHILDHOOD 


contains thirty stories told in a manner calculated to charm 
young children, and is fully and beautifully illustrated. As a 
school reader for Standard I. or II. it would find instant favour. 


A TEACHER'S HANDBOOK 
OF MORAL LESSONS. 


By A. J. WALDEGRAVE, Price Is, 6d. net. 





This book contains material for a course of definite moral in- 
struction suitable for an upper standard in an elementary school, 
or a middle form in a secondary school. 

Press Opinions. 

** Cannot be too highly praised,” —Sunday-School Chronicle, 

“A bright, clear, and helpful little book.” —The Schoolmaster. 

‘It succeeds in the difficult task of making a moral lesson 
interesting.” —Scotsman. 





The above volumes have been prepared in accordance with the 
Syllabus of the Moral Instruction League. Other volumes 
suitable for the various standards are in active preparation. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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Words by Sypnry Harrow1ne. THE NI G HTINGALE’S SONG, Music by Mozart. 


ARRANGED BY T. MASKELL HARDY, 


(Copyright. ) 
A is Doh. 
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+ Andante. Counting 4 in a bar. 
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plain - tive notes of sad - ness, And rip- pling trills of glad-ness, With joy theheart de - light. 
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1. Wuen low behind the landscape 2. The moon from highest heaven 
The red sun hides its light, Sends forth her softest light, 
The nightingale’s sweet singing While louder yet and sweeter 
Thrills through the list’ning night, The song rings through the night, 
And plaintive notes of sadness, And plaintive notes of sadness, 
And rippling trills of gladness, And rippling trills of gladness, 
With joy the heart delight. With joy the heart delight. 
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NELSON’S SCHOOL SONGS FOR INFANTS. 


Infant School Song Books, Nos. I. and II. 


A Collection of Songs, Old and New, Action Songs, Musical Games, Marches, Hymns, ete. With Music in both Notations, and 
Pianoforte Accompaniments. Cloth limp, Is. 6d. each. 


Gallery Songs with Action. 


Words and Music by M. B. Srnctarm. Cloth limp, Is. 6d. 





Tuomas Neison ANpd Sons, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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THE PICTURES AT DRESDEN: 
A HOLIDAY ARTICLE. 


BY J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


U FFIZI — Pitti — Louvre — Alt Pinakothek — Vati- 
/ can—National Gallery, of course. Long ago I 
had studied all the most celebrated collections of pic- 
tures in Europe except two—those at Dresden and 
Madrid. And now I have been to Dresden. Some day, 
I hope, I shall study the Velasquez, Murillo, and Goya 
pictures at Madrid as well. 

It is good to have a thread and link for one’s journey- 
ings; travel is so much more educative and delightful 
if you have that. One holiday time I went to all the 
places in France connected with the story of Joan of 
Arc; on another journey I visited all the haunts of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. This June, on a flying ex- 
cursion of eight days, I travelled in Goethe-land— 
Wetzlar, Weimar, Leipsic, and Frankfort—in the hope 
to make a book out of that some day; and being 
only four hours’ journey from Dresden, I went on to 
see the famous galleries there. I studied the great 
collection of porcelain, and wandered delightfully amidst 
the ivory and goldsmith and enamel work in the re- 
nowned Green Vaults. Then for a whole day I revelled 
in the pictures at the Zwingler Gallery. 

There is an art in picture-seeing. I am glad to notice 
that a book published three or four years ago, called 
How to look at Pictures, is now in its third or fourth 
edition. To watch the folk in the Academy or the 
Salon is to notice that not one in ten of them really 
understands how to study pictures. The back-thrown 
head, the dawdling, loitering shuffle, the weariness in 
the face, the too casual or the too laborious references 
to the catalogue, the absence of individual choice and 
pleasure, the sheep-like gathering around a few notorious 
pictures, the ignoring of most of the rest—this shows 
how “doing the Academy” is a function and not an 
enjoyment—a task, a duty, a bore. 

It is true that in an Academy show, or even in a 
Salo, not one in four of the pictures is worth studying ; 
but, all the same, to look at a picture is not enough— 
you must study it too. And the best of a famous 
gallery like that at Munich or this at Dresden is that 
practically every picture in it repays the studying. 
Time and taste have eliminated the dufling canvases 
and garnered what is best. 

Let us go to Dresden together and study some of the 
pictures there. In a small room, all by itself, stands 
enchassé in a great frame suitable to an altar-piece the 
most famous picture in the world perhaps—Raphael’s 
‘Sistine Madonna.” You know the picture by its 
reproductions. “ A curtain has just been drawn back, 
and the Virgin issues, as it were, from the depth of 
heaven, awe-inspiring, solemn, and serene, her large 
eyes embracing the world in their gaze.” The eyes of 
the Bambino reproduce his mother’s eyes, and anything 
more wonderful—human and yet supernatural—than 
those eyes has never been painted yet. Below, Pope 
Sixtus adores, and Santa Barbara, a maid of honour to 
the Queen of Heaven, kneels in duty. Right at the 
bottom two little cherubs, the very Pucks of cherub- 
dom—young rascals ordinarily, no doubt, but their 
frolicking now subdued—demurely adoring, look up. 
And that device of the curtain! Murillo and many 
Italian painters loved to pose their Madonnas amidst 
clouds, and the effect is therefore unreal, theatrical, 
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and vague. Here the very device of the curtain sug- 
gests the theatre; and yet there is nothing theatrical 
about the picture at all. The curtains are green; they 
slip back by rings around a common and bent iron 
rod. Clouds are at the back of the picture, but—step 
nearer, look closely into the canvas—you perceive that 
the background clouds are themselves composed of 
cherubs’ heads. And—look more closely still—the 
whole picture was painted by one and the same hand, 
you observe—by Raphael’s own hand. No marks of 
retouching here, no signs that here the master’s hand 
ceased the brushwork and left to his journeymen the 
task of painting in the margins, the curtain, or the 
clouds. And note that the brushwork is flat; it is 
not thick and lumpy and Constable-like, with masses 
of white-lead scooped on and painted over: it is all 
one, in beautiful unity, simple in texture, no tricks of 
the trade, and yet so powerful and strong. 




















THe Sistine Maponna. 
(From “ Apollo.” W. Heinemann.) 


Now step back a little and look at the Virgin Mother’s 
eyes again. They are the eyes of a mother—yes, she 
holds her baby motherly—and yet they are virginal 
eyes, candid eyes, eyes of unconscious unreserve, im- 
maculately frank. And—is it all imagination and 
after-thought ?—one seems to see in the eyes of the 
child—great, luminous, supernatural, and yet human as 
they are—the eyes of the Man of Sorrows, the eyes that 
wept over Jerusalem, the eyes that were to be so bit- 
terly “acquainted with grief.” Pages I could write, 
but must not, on how to study this perhaps the most 
famous picture in the world. Yet notice one point 
more: the Virgin stands upon the globe of the 
earth, hut barefoot—no jewelled shoon, no gorgeous 
crown, such as the Primitives loved to give her. Her 
feet hardly touch the globe; she seems on the point 
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of ascension. And observe how the Pope has doffed 
his triple mitre, and laid low a gew-gaw, a symbol, too 
unimportant in that Presence, while he points out of the- 
picture to the world which the Child has come to redeem. 


I have never been to Parma, but Corregio’s art is 
more richly illustrated at Dresden than even at Parma 
itself: you can amply study “the Corregiosity of 
Corregio” at Dresden. Here is the famous “ Holy 
Night ’—the Madonna enthroned, St. George (with his 
foot on the dragon’s head, you notice), John the Bap- 
tist (pointing to and announcing the Christ, you ob- 
serve), St. Peter, and St. Geminian, adoring. There 
are six of the greatest of Corregio’s pictures here. And 
they are practically non-retouched, which is not the 
case with the pictures at Parma. When studying old 
paintings one should always look into the texture and 
note if the work be at all in its original state. I was 
reading the other day A Visit to Paris in 1814, by 
John Scott, editor of the Champion, a weekly political 
and literary journal, He told the England of that 
time that “ Raphael must not be judged by his works 
in the Louvre: Alas! there is not a single work of 
his there which has not been mutilated, stippled, 
scrubbed, and overwhelmed, almost to ruin, by the 
unfeeling French,” and that “Girodet, the French 
painter, lately painted over all the heads of one of 
Corregio’s most exquisite pictures, and Denon, when 
remonstrated with on this piece of profanation, calmly 
answered, ‘ Corregio’s heads, it must be allowed, are 
not beautiful.’” That particular picture, with others, 
had been looted by Napoleon from Parma, and it 
hangs at Parma as Corregio’s now. At Parma, too, is 
Titian’s “ Peter the Martyr,” of which it is written 
that, while it was in the Louvre, “ M. Hacquin could 
not be content only to clean Titian’s picture of Pietro 
Martire, but he must lay it on its face and plane away 
the board till he came to the actual colour. He then 
put down pasted and glued canvas that stuck to the 
colour, and thus transformed the picture from wood 
to canvas.” 

In studying pictures, therefore, let us look out for 
the signs of crass and conceited interference by subse- 
quent brushes, as well as for the more justifiable re- 
touching invited by the effects of accidental damage or 
time. Judged by this test, the Rembrandts at Dresden 
are not first-class. I dare say that it would be fair 
to allow the premier position among artists to Rem- 
brandt van Rhyn, but he must be judged by his pictures 
in Holland, not by those at Dresden. At Dresden, how- 
ever, there is the finest collection of the smaller pictures 
of the Dutch school which I have ever seen. Gerard 
Dou has seventeen pictures there, Vermeer has two .of 
his finest, there are seventy of Wouvermans’, Ostade 
is well represented, there are many pieces by Terburg 
and Metsu, Ruysdael’s splendid landscapes vie with 
Cuyp’s, and there are several masterpieces by Adrian 
van der Velde. 

But, naturally, at Dresden one looks for fine pictures 
of the German school. Js there a German school? I 
have seen very few pictures by Germans anywhere 
that deserve the title of true art. Holbein, of course— 
he stands out anywhere; Diirer was great also: after 
those, who was there? Who is there to-day? I longed 
for an Altdorfer, such as I saw at Munich, but he is 
hardly to be seen at Dresden. Upstairs there are hun- 
dreds of bad pictures by bad pretentious modern Ger- 
man brushes, and one comes away from Dresden more 


convinced than ever that “ German” and “ artist "— 
except in music—are, as a rule, incongruous terms. 

It was not the infusion of German blood in our own 
case which produced our own great artists. East 
Anglia—Norfolk in particular—has produced more 
first-class English artists with the brush than all the 
rest of England put together almost; and that is due, 
I fancy, to the infusion of Flemish blood in our eastern 
shires. Rubens, the greatest Flamand, may be studied 
well at Dresden. So may Van Dyck; so may Jor- 
daens, Snyders, and Teniers. There are only two im- 
portant Spanish pictures at Dresden—one by Velasquez 
and one by Murillo ; though these artists are splendidly 
represented in the Alt Pinakothek at Munich, by-the-bye. 
And British art is as badly represented at Dresden as 
is the Spanish: one rather poor Reynolds, one fair 
Raeburn—I think that is all. French art, too, shows 
rather poorly ; but there are two of Quentin de la Tour’s 
finest pastels to be seen. 

Dresden is a beautiful and interesting city in itself, 
and living at pensions and small hotels is not dear. The 
route is by Cologne, Hanover, Brunswick, Magdeburg, 
and Leipsic—pleasant and attractive stopping-places. 
The trip to the pictures at Dresden is one for an Easter 
or Whitsuntide week. Go if you can, even if it be mid- 
summer and the heat that of August or July. 


“wd Pe«te— 


RUSSIAN NOTES. 
BY VICTOR E. MARSDEN, M.A. 


Sr. Pererssura, June 22, 1908. 
( UIET again reigns in the schools of Russia. The 
SZ universities have concluded the year’s work 
without a break, and the one exception to a serious 
twelvemouth’s learned labours has been a purely local 
misunderstanding at the universities of Kiev and Kazan. 
In former days, whatever steps might be taken by the 
central authorities, the result was always the same— 
a general outbreak among the students, all acting to- 
gether. If repressive measures were being enforced, 
student troubles followed. Was the minister kindly 
disposed, and relaxed somewhat the persecution of 
repression? none the less the same student troubles 
broke out all over Russia. The universities are the 
best, almost the only reliable, barometer we have in 
Russia to the real state of public feeling. The news- 
papers reflect nothing, nowadays as of yore, but the 
officially licensed point of view upon every subject of 
public interest ; and those subjects of deepest interest 
to the public are strictly taboo to the newspapers. It is 
therefore a most encouraging sign of the times that a 
whole year has passed over without any outbreaks of 
a general nature in any of the schools of the empire. 
Politically speaking, Russia is quiet. The revolution 
is liquidating itself, repressive persecution is every- 
where rampant, and the Minister of Public Enlighten- 
ment (nicknamed very justly in Russia, the Minister of 
Public Obfuscation) has been preparing a series of 
measures in the slashing style of the good old days of 
government by police and spies—‘ administrative ” 
exile and courts-martial for political offences. Women 
are to be excluded from the universities, and Jews are 
again the happy target for every poisoned dart of the 
old régime. The Duma is at present settling, in effect, 
the question whether the Minister of Education shall 
interfere with the growing and tender plant of uni- 
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versity autonomy, or shall himself resign and leave 
the universities (and after them the secondary schools) 
to work out their own salvation on the only safe lines. 
It has been amply proved in the past that no measures 
that the Ministry may take can either repress or cause 
student troubles. These are the natural reflection of 
the tone of the public mind for the time being. At the 
present moment everything is accepted, because the 
nation believes that constitutional rule is likely to be 
realised some day, and in that hope it lives contentedly 
under a tyranny worse than anything experienced since 
the iron days of the first Nicholas. In those days there 
was always a potential power of appeal from local 
tyrants; now even that alleviation, slignt as it may 
be, has been removed. The local governors-general are 
absolute masters of the lives and property of every 
single inhabitant of their enormous districts, few of 
which do not exceed in area the British Islands. From 
their ipse dizit no appeal lies. They report to the 
nominal authority at the centre just so much or so 
little as they please, and in any form they please. The 
Duma occasionally raises an interpellation about illegal 
acts of this or that provincial satrap, and his reply 
hitherto has been in pretty plain language to the effect 
that he is a loyal servant of the Czar and knows what 
he is doing. It is something in Russia that a reply of 
any kind can be got from these irresponsible tyrants, 
and Russia notes the principle underlying the whole 
matter, bears the cruel scourge in silence, waiting with 
a passivity of endurance which can only be paralleled in 
China 

It has already been noted in the Practical Teacher (see 
the number for August 1907) that the schools of Russia 
have been encouraged by the slackness, or intention, of 
the powerful censure authorities, who are active enough 
—more active than ever before—in the department of 
political repression, to devote their seething intellects 
to the more alluring subject of the relations between 
the sexes. At that period matters had not gone very 
much beyond the stage of prurient reading and sugges- 
tive illustration. But now matters are a hundredfold 
worse. In all the university towns—nay, in most of 
the towns where there are even Government gymnasia— 
the youth of the country, of both sexes, who a year 
ago were divided into eager partisans of this or that 
school of political thought, are now members of curious 
and abominable societies banded together secretly to 
discover experimentally what cycle of human sensations 
is embraced by the word “ love.” If one may judge of 
what is going on among the youth of Russia from the 
literature (save the mark!) mostly in vogue, and selling 
freely even on railway bookstalls, the present genera- 
tion of schoolboys and schoolgirls is in danger of run- 
ning sexually mad. Suicides of mere children (“on a 
romantic basis,” as the papers occasionally report) are 
everyday reading neweleon, and run to such figures 
as in themselves prove something very much wrong 
with the moral fibre of the nation. 

As with all powerful movements—and this moral 
corruption movement is certainly the most powerful 
movement afoot among the youth of Russia to-day— 
so here there is a counterpoise introduced by the dis- 
gust of the better brought up, and perhaps the satiety 
of others, and it happily takes the healthy form of what 
is known here as “ English education ”—that is, open air 
and manly games. Lawn tennis of a mild kind has 
long had a vogue, but nowadays the Russian youth 
of the better class are busy with what they call 
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“* fuutbol,” and talk glibly of the khafbeks, beks, and 
forvarts of the grand English game—which they are 
playing, by the way, at the present moment, when the 
shade temperature averages about eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit.. Russian boys in increasing numbers are 
being sent to the public schools of England solely for 
the sake of this “English educaticn,” and many are 
the applications for entrance to the revered univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. The newer univer- 
sities, where admittance might possibly be less difficult, 
are practically unknown to Russians. 

The Russian schools are, one and all, cramming shops. 
They make very little pretence to educate, but the things 
a Russian schoolboy knows, and sometimes knows very 
well indeed, at the age of sixteen or seventeen, would 
“stump ” nine out of ten of our undergraduates if they 
were required to compare attainments. But, like al! 
cramming processes, the Russian school education stops 
short for ever. the moment the knowledge ceases to be 
forced into the exhausted nervous system of the un- 
happy victims. Thus at seventeen a Russian schoolboy 
would run away in knowledge from the best of his 
English compeers; at twenty-one he is a ruin, when 
the Englishman is just beginning to be a learned scholar. 
Russians are coming to recognise the fundamental error 
of such education, which is based, of course, upon the 
German model, and nowadays the tendency is to seek 
for English models in preference. In education, then, 
as in politics, Russia is tending more and more towards 
old England, and it can only be to the advantage of both 
nations to encourage heartily every effort in this direction. 


—* 2 Pete 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP IN 
THE ELEMENTARY. SCHOOL. 


BY T. G. TIBBEY, B.A. 


V E are in delightful agreement in this growingly 

democratic age as to the need for some general 
knowledge of, and the development of a wider interest 
in, the functions of government, both local and national, 
but are somewhat bewildered by the ever-opening 
complexities of the task of imparting it. Some twenty 
years ago, when we first became conscious of the need, 
the whole thing seemed so simple: it was only neces- 
sary to prepare a brief and easy outline of the forms 
of the British Constitution, the activities of the Gov- 
ernment departments, and the powers of various local 
and national authorities, and to enshrine these, to- 
gether with some inspiring stories and various patriotic 
injunctions, in a text-book. This, it was hoped, would, 
with the teachers’ help, be readily devoured by the 
pupils, who would go forth prepared to carry out the 
injunctions and utilise the knowledge in later life. 
The books were forthcoming, but the bright hopes 
were hardly fulfilled; the pupils took none too kindly 
to the new subject, teachers often found it an added 
burden to an overcrowded curriculum, and the results 
were hardly commensurate with the efforts expended. 
Better hopes were entertained when the Continuation 
Schools Code placed civics and citizenship upon the 
ourriculum—the matter was thought more suited to 
the older intelligence—but, alas, the older intelligence, 
obsessed by the necessity of becoming trained in the 
intricacies . of bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
and modern languages, found little time for the charns 
of new knowledge which would not conduce to the 








provision of the bread and butter necessary for ex- 
istence. Thus again hopes were blighted. Still the 
faithful have remained true to their old conceptich 
that such teaching was increasingly necessary ; and the 
constant pressure of facts has led others to side with 
them who were formerly none too sympathetic. And 
now that this idea has run the normal course of all 
great causes, when the temporary discomfiture of its 
enthusiasts has been followed by a steady increase 
in the number and conviction of its disciples, there 
is some likelihood of the problem being solved. 

Here we may at least turn to America for consola- 
tion, and, to some extent, for guidance. The necessi- 
ties of its development, the welding of a new nation 
from many heterogeneous elements, not all of which 
were very ready to assimilate, has led to emphasis 
being laid upon the ideal of citizenship as one to be 
put to the forefront in the schools, and this to an extent 
that we, in our more closely-knit community, can 
hardly realise or should think necessary. Knowledge 
of the constitution is to be an element in the creation 
of a national spirit, and a somewhat complicated elec- 
toral machinery needs early acquaintance for smooth 
working. Hence there is hardly a school system which 
does not include in the work of the upper grades of 
the public elementary school provision for giving some 
acquaintance with the departments of the national 
government, the powers and duties of state and national 
officials, the rights and duties of citizens in regard to 
the various ¢unctions of government, together with 
some knowledge of the terms of the constitution. But 
there is a growing recognition of the futility of much 
of this effort. The writer never heard any lessons on 
these topics given to pupils of from twelve to fourteen 
years of age, and sometimes even to older pupils, 
without feeling that the subject-matter was out of 
the reach of the majority of the scholars, and some- 
times none too completely within that of the teacher. 
The fact that verbal repetition was more frequent here 
than in other parts of the history course does not lessen 
one’s suspicion of a general lack of understanding of 
the phrases used. Hence there has arisen a situation 
somewhat similar to our own, a recognition both of 
the need that some idea of the forms of government 
should be given before the pupils leave the schools, and 
of the fact that new methods of approach need to 
be attempted. In both countries the proposed solu- 
tion appears to be similar, and is based upon the con- 
ception that the teaching of civics, as of all other sub- 
jects, to be effective must be orderly, that it is of little 
value to sow seed on unprepared ground or to expect 
summer fruit, under normal conditions, in spring. 

Attempts have been made in several school systems 
in America to prepare the ground by simple lessons, 
in early school years, on some concrete examples of 
social activity. Thus Chicago tells stories of the 
hunter, trapper, shepherd; the lamplighter, policemen, 
firemen, soldiers, sailors; of methods of life-saving; of 
postmen and the post office; hence to public parks 
and playgrounds, to the water supply, to city cleansing 
and sanitation, and the care of the sick and the de- 
fective. New York city has somewhat similar topics, 
rather less concrete, and with more emphasis on rights 
and duties. In both cities, however, it is thought so 
necessary to give some insight into the methods of 
national government before the pupils leave the ele- 
mentary school that in the seventh and eighth grades, 
where the ages vary generally from twelve to fourteen 
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years, these lessons are based upon the growth of the 
English Constitution, the rise of representative govern- 
ment in England, the formation of the American Con- 
stitution, and the forms of city, state, and national 
governments. And the necessity for getting this work 
done leads to much of the earlier work being taken 
sooner than would be advisable, and to what appears 
to be a serious overweighting of the curriculum. In- 
deed, many American courses of instruction appear to 
embody hopes rather than actualities. 

In Indianapolis, living under more stable conditions 
and less liable to the disturbing influx of large numbers 
of aliens, the comparative abstractions of the forms of 
constitutional government have been frankly banished 
from the elementary school, and even in the high school 
receive only a share of attention in the civics course. 
The subject is not specifically treated until the last 
half-year of the public school, when it takes the place 
of history, the scheme of work being “ based on the idea 
that the main purpose of education is to prepare the 
child for life in the community, and that he should 
have, therefore, some definite instruction in regard to 
the nature and meaning of community life and his 
relation to it.” Here we have the keynote of a course 
which, in trying to trace the development and show 
the rationale of social functions which are being per- 
formed well within the child’s environment, and of 
the processes of which he is daily aware, appeals directly 
to his interest, and through the insight gained may 
lead to due comprehension of the more remote functions 
of the national government, and the more abstract 
considerations upon which these are based. And this 
course itself has been prepared for by due insistence, 
in the earlier history teaching, on all points tending 
to illuminate the growth of social services. 

Here we have a consideration which has been too 
often neglected in earlier attempts to promote the 
citizenship ideal. The history course has been planned 
on old conventional lines, with the usual modicum of 
royal alliances, wars, and treaties, either because these 
are the things that are usually known, or because it is 
easier to follow the course laid out in the text-book 
than to plan an independent one. To this some more 
or less perfunctory lessons on civics have been added 
during the last few months of the school course, supple- 
mented by, and often dependent entirely upon, a 
citizen reader of some description. Of these there are 
many from which to choose, but for the purposes of the 
elementary school all alike suffer from the same defects : 
too much is attempted within a small compass, and 
the greater part of the matter is beyond the range of 
both the interest and the comprehension of the pupils. 
In a recent laudable attempt to produce a book which, 
whilst covering all the ground, should yet be simple in 
statement, there are to be found eighty-one short 
chapters, each dealing with a different topic, and, ex- 
cluding illustrations, occupying on an average two 
pages each. Not so easily are the functions of our 
various Government departments to be dismissed ; nor 
does it follow that even simple language will of iteelf 
bring adult ideas and interests within the range of 
those of pupils of the elementary schools, 

Indeed, it may be conceded that much of the know- 
ledge sought to be imparted under the head of citizen- 
ship should be relegated to the secondary schogl or 
the evening continuation class. Yet if all weré left 
till then, the majority of the boys and girls in our 
schools would have received no systematic instruction 
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tending to cultivate the civic ideal, and this we might 
well regard as regrettable. To overcome this difficulty 
three means suggest themselves: first, that the many 
opportunities afforded by the ordinary school course for 
giving some conception of social conditions and civic 
duty should be utilised ; second, that in laying out the 
courses of work in certain subjects, lessons giving simple 
ideas of social activities, suitable to the age and de- 
velopment of the pupils, should be provided; and, 
third, that in the last. year of the school course a 
definite series of lessons should be given, bringing to- 
gether the different subjects thus incidentally treated, 
and further dealing in the main with local activities, 
such as come within the range of the average pupil’s 
observation, treating also of such aspects of national 
government as are connected with these. But sugges- 
tions as to how this may be done can well be deferred 
to another article. 
od hate 


MORAL EDUCATION. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 
To the Editor of “ The Practical Teacher.” 


*IR,—We are requested by the Executive Committee 
. of the International Moral Education Congress to 
call the attention of your readers to the First Inter- 
national Moral Education Congress, which will be held 
in the University of London from September 25 to 29 
next, and for which active preparations have been for 
some time in progress. 

The General Committee of the Congress, under the 
presidency of M. Léon Bourgeois, late Premier of France, 
is constituted of over three hundred persons, repre- 
sentative of the educational thought of our time in 
the leading countries of the civilised world, more espe- 
cially Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Scandinavia, Switzerland, and the United 
States of America. There are, in no less than sixteen 
countries, secretaries of considerable educational stand- 
ing actively engaged in securing an adequate repre- 
sentation of their several countries at the Congress. 
The Executive Committee, of which the chairman and 
vice-chairman are respectively Mrs, Sophie Bryant and 
Professor J. W. Adamson, is composed of practical edu- 
cationists, representing the widest varieties of thought 
on educational matters. Finally, the Congress has the 
great distinction of having received the good wishes of 
His Majesty the King, and of being under the patronage 
of the Ministers of Education for England, France, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, and other countries. 

The Congress has an essentially practical object in 
view—that of improving the moral education offered in 
schools. To attain this object, the organisers have 
appealed for support to educationists and to educational 
officials the world over. Almost all the educational 
leaders of Europe, without distinction of religion or 
party, and a large number of the highest educational 
officials in many countries, have responded to this 
appeal, and have welcomed the holding of the Congress. 
The accession of these administrators is of special 
importance, since only the co-operation of governments 
can ensure the realisation of the suggestions which may 
be expected from the conference. ; 

This is the first of a proposed series of International 
Congresses dealing with the problems of moral education. 
Accordingly, this Congress restricts itself in the main 
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to a general survey of school problems from a moral 
point of view. Matters of school organisation, or 
methods of training and teaching, of discipline, of direct 
and indirect moral instruction, of the relation of moral 
education to religious, intellectual, esthetic, and physical 
education, will be discussed ; and everything 1s being 
done to get the ablest specialists to read papers, most 
of which will shore appear in the report, and 
should supply invaluable data for the furtherance of 
moral education all over the world. 

lt devolves upon our country to undertake the main 
organisation of this Congress, and to be responsible for 
the greater part of the expenditure requisite for its 
success. We would accordingly appeal, Sir, with your 
permission, for the most generous encouragement your 
readers can bestow. On the extent of the financial 
support will partly depend how far the large intentions 
of the promoters of the Congress can be realised, and 
it is therefore hoped that an adequate response may be 
forthcoming. 

Donations, which are urgently needed, may be sent 
to Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard 
Street, E.C.; to the Hon. Treasurer, Lord Avebury ; 
or to the General Secretary, Gustav Spiller, 13 Buck- 
ingham Street, Strand. Further information about the 
Congress will be gladly supplied by the general secretary. 
—We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

Avesury, Hon. Treasurer. 

The Right Hon. Arraur Herpert Dyke Ac.Lanp, 
P.C.; Sir Witiram R. Anson, Bart, Warden of 
All Souls College, Oxford; Sir Epwarp H. 
Busk, Chairman of Convocation and past Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London; Sir 
WituraM J. Couins, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London; Sir James Dona.pson, 
Principal of the University of St. Andrews ; Lord 
E. G. Frrzmaurice, Under-Secretary of State ; 
Dr. Joun Marsnacy Lane, Vice-Chancellor and 
Principal of Aberdeen University; Sir OLiver 
Lover, Principal of the University of Birming- 
ham; Sir Puitre Maenus, M.P. for the Univer- 
sity of London; Dr. T. F. Ropers, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Wales; Professor 
Dr. Micuaet E. Sapter; Dr. ANtHony TRAILL, 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin—V*ce-Presi- 
dents. 

13 Buckryonam Srreet, W.C. 


A HANDSOME SOUVENIR. 

Many of our readers will doubtless visit the Lake of 
Geneva during the impending vacation, and spend some 
time in making the tour of what is commonly, though 
wrongly, designated the Swiss Riviera, They will visit 
Clarens, Montreux, Vevey, Territet, and Veytaux, and 
will descend to Bonivard’s dungeon in the Castle of 
Chillon, where it is to be hoped they will refrain from 
reading, on the spot at least, the poem of Byron, which 
our recitation lessons, old style, have unfortunately made 
immortal. All such visitors are hereby advised to re- 
frain from buying worthless souvenirs on the spot, and 
to support home industries by purchasing on their 
return Messrs. Black’s Montreuwa, one of this firm’s series 
of beautiful books, which contains no less than twenty 
exquisite coloured plates illustrating the beauty spots of 
the district, with descriptive letterpress of a non-guide- 
book character. 








Our Query Column. 


So.tutions py A. CLEMENT Jones, M.A., Pu.D., SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER, BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine, 


Cestrian.—Water is poured at a constant rate into a conical 
glass, which is filled in 2 minutes, the height of the cone being 
12 inches. At what rate in inches per minute is the surface of 
the water rising (1) when the glass is filled to half its height, 

(2) when half the liquid has been poured in? 
¢ Let the vertical angle of the cone be 2a, and suppose v 
cubic inches of water are poured in per minute. If the 
height of the water in the glass be x inches in ¢ minutes 

after the commencement, 


32? tan? a = vt. ta ene 


But when ¢ = 2 the glass is full, hence 


3" 1728.tan?'a=2v. . . .. . (2) 
Divide corresponding sides of (1) and (2), and 
a = 864¢. 
Differentiating, 
2 dx > 
3x = 864 
dt = 
or dx ms 288 
dt x 
But = is the rate of increase of x, and since the units of 


length and time used are the inch and minute, the rate is 
given in inches per minute. 

dx _ 288 

dt 36 

(2) The glass is half-full, but volumes of similar cones are 

proportional to the cubes of their heights, hence x is given by 

a? ; 129 =1:2, 

r= »/864 = 6 4/4. 

dx as 288 4 93/7 

ony 


Hence -.-= —~=, = ; = 4 inches per minute. 
de 36376 ¥2 - 


(1) x = 6 inches, = 8 inches per minute. 


ie or 


D’ Arcy.—Prove the greatest parcel which can be sent under 
the rule of the Parcel Post—that the length and girth together 
must not exceed 6 ft.—is a cylinder 2 ft. long and 4 ft. in girth, 
and a little over 24 cubic ft. in volume. 

It is necessary to prove first that a figure of given number 
of sides and given perimeter is greatest when all the sides 
are equal, 

Cc 


a 


A B 


Let AC, CB be two sides of any polygon, and let BC = a, 
AC =b, AB=c. Now keep c fixed and the sum a + b 
constant and equal to k. 

We have area ABC = jabsinC,. . .. . (i) 


and a® +b? -2abocosC=c*,. ...- (2) 





From (2), (a + b)? — 4ab cos? © = c's; 


that is, dab cos? : = - ¢, 


k2 


therefore area ABC = 


ce ( 
4 . tan 5° 


The area is therefore greatest when C is greatest, since 
5 is less than a right angle. 


eC RP-¢ 
But cos* — = 
2 dab 
hence C is greatest when ab is greatest, since the value of 
cus - is least when C is greatest. 


But dab = k* - (a — b)’, 
therefore ab is a maximum when a = b. 

* Hence the area of the polygon can be increased without 
altering its perimeter so long as any two sides are unequal : 
its area is greatest when all the sides are equal. 

Now let the perimeter be p and the number of sides, all 


equal, be ». Each side is of length P and subtends an 
n 


2 
angle —" at the centre of the circle circumscribing the figure. 
n 


Hence the area of the figure is 
2 
“ee ae OS 


‘ cot 
2n Qn 


n 4r'n n 
But since the smallest possible value of n is 3, ~ is less 
than a right angle, and therefore 


mr 4 
n n 


Tr Tr 
cot— >} 1. 
n n 


Hence the area is greatest when n is infinite, and 


that is, 


: in 0 
* cot ~ = 1, since L sin “ — 0 and L cos 0 = 1; 
n n 0 


é=0 ¢é=0 
that is, the figure of given perimeter and maximum area is 
a circle, : 
The parcel is therefore a cylinder. Let the radius be r 


feet and the length / feet. 
Then Qrr +1 =6, 
and the volume = wri 
= wr*(6 — 2rr). 
Hence 6r* — 27r* is to be a maximum. 
Differentiate the expression twice, and we get 
12r — 6rr?; 12 - 12rr. 

But 12r - 6rr? = 0 gives r = 0 or = . The latter value makes 


the second differential negative, and therefore corresponds 
to a maximum. 

Hence rr = 2—that is, the girth is 4 feet, and the length 
The volume = = 2°54 cubic 


(6 — 2rr) is 2 feet. S cubic feet 
, T 


feet. 
Owl.—Draw a figure in plane ae with the circle 


(x — 4)? + y® = 4, given that the axis of y is to be projected to 
infinity, that the pairs of lines 


{x + y = 3, 4x - 3y = 12} and {x - 3y = 3, 4a + y = 12} 
are to become pairs of lines at right angles, and that the distance 
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between the points (2, 0) (6, 0) is to remain unaltered by pro- 
jection. 

The line x = 0 is to be projected to infinity—that is, is the 
vanishing line in the figure of the given circle. The lines 
x+y=3, 4x - 3y=12 meet the vanishing line in the 
points P(O, 3) and Q(0, - 4). If any point O on.the circle 
on PQ as diameter is taken as centre of perspective, then 

the anony corresponding to P, Q are P’, Q’ at infinity on 
i 


the lines OP, OQ; hence the lines corresponding to the 
above pair are parallel to OP, OQ—that is, are at right 
angles. The second pair of lines, x — 3y = 3 and 4x + y = 12, 


meet the vanishing line in R(0, — 1) and 8(0, 12), an if the 
centre of perspective is any point O on the circle on RS as 
diameter, the lines project into lines at right angles. Hence 
the centre of perspective is a point of intersection of the 
circles on PQ and RS as diameters—namely, 

x* + (y — 3) (y + 4) = 9, 
x* + (y + 1) (y — 12) =9, 
which intersect in the points (+ 2,/3, 0). 

If the centre of perspective be taken as (- 2,/3, 0), it is 
now necessary to choose the axis of perspective so that the 
distance between the points F(2, 0) and G(6, 0) shall be the 
same—namely, 4 unita in the projected figure. The axis of 
perspective is parallel to the vanishing line; let it be 2 =h. 
Since it is the common chord of the given circle and the 
curve into which the circle projects, it will cut the given 
circle in two points. 

Now if P, P’ be two corresponding points in the two 
figures, PM the perpendicular from P on the vanishing line, 
since A is the distance between the vanishing line and the 
axis of perspective, 

OP : OP’ = PM: A. 
Hence since OF : OF’ = 2: A, 
and OG: OG’ =6:h 
) 


oF . ) 


=i(2v3 +2 ¥ 2u3 +6). 3/8), 


hence OF’ — OG’ 


2 6 3 
But by hypothesis OF’ - OG’ = 4, 
hence h=2,/8. 


Therefore the axis of perspective is z = 2,/3; also 
OF’ = 6 + 2,/3—that is, F’ is the point (6, 0), 
OG’ = 2 + 2,/3—that is, G’ is the point (2, 0). 

Now F and G are the ends of the diameter of the given 
circle which lies along the axis of x, and we have shown F 
projects into G and G into F. 
any line through O meet the vanishing line in V, if X is any 
point on the circle and VX meets the axis of perspective in 
A. Then the line through A parallel to OV meets OX in 
X’, the point corresponding to X.* It will be found that 
every point on the circle projects into another point on the 
circle—in other words, the circle projects under the required 
conditions into itself. This can also be shown quite easily 
by analytical methods. 


Maths.—1. Any book on geometry covering Euclid I.-VL., and 
Casey's Sequel to Euclid, The latter is rather dull at first, but 
probably no book so well repays careful study. The corollaries 
should all be worked out as riders. A sequel to Hlementary 
(Jeometry, by J. W. Russell, recently published by the Clarendon 
Press, is an excellent and interesting collection. 

2. The book generally used is C. Smith's: it is rather hard, 
and not altogether satisfactory. 

3. You cannot do better than read Edwards’s two books 
thoroughly. Williamson's Dijerential is better on maxima and 
minima and the contact of curves, double points, and so on. 
Williamson's Jnte, is probably the best book going, but not 
so easy for beginners. 

An early edition (one volume) of Forsyth’s Diferentia/ Equa- 
tions would be helpful. If you get it write again, and we will 
give you a list of sections to read. 


athematical drawing in the B.Sc. Examination. 

Mr. Edward Arnold, 41 and 43 Maddox St., W., has issued a 
book by Mr. Dale on this subject ; price 7s. 6d. 

* The proof of this is as follows 

point \ 

to AX is 


Since V is a point on the line AX, and the 
corresponding to V is at infinity on OV, hence the line corresponding 
arallel to OV. But A being on the axis of perspective corresponds 


to itself, hence AX’, parallel to OV, corresponds to X, but XX’ passes through 
the centre of perspective. 


To complete the figure let © 
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Edith Mary.—Solve the equations- 
ax — by + cz — 4 — bet ce_az-brt+ey 
aa+ec)-by ylatec)-be xAat+ec)— be 

ax + by +cz=1, 

wherex+y+z2z is not zero. 

There is no definite method for solving equations of this 
kind. The statement that x + y +2 is not zero is a hint 
that in the process of solution we shall have to divide 


through an equation by x+y +z. The given equal frac- 
tions can ey be found equal to simpler or more 


symmetrical fractions by using the property of equal ratios. 
@ ¢_¢ = la + me + ne 
- BZ SS A | M 

If 57> pom ratio is equal to bindia ore 


examples of this kind will be found in the chapters on ‘‘ratio 
and proportion ” in any algebra. 

In the present example, adding the numerators and de- 
nominators of the equal fractions, we have 


ax — by+cz _ ay — bz + cx _ az - ban + cy 
aa+e-by ylate)-—bz xza+c)—bx 
= =a +e - b)+y(at+ec-b) + 2a +e - b) 
wa+e-b)+y(at+ec-—b)+2a+e —-bd) 
_(@+y+2)(a+e — d) 
(x7 +y¥+2)(a +c — b) 


=1,forrx+y+2+0. 


Hence ax — by + cz = a(a +c) — by 
that is, CZ = C2, 

or z=2;5 

and ay - bz + cx = y(a +c) — bz 
that is, em y. 

Hence eayst= i, 


using the equation ax + by + cz = 1. 
Solve similarly— 


(i) CZ Oy + LO ca ie + my + nz = p. 
cz ax b 


(ii) la — my _ la ~ my _ la + my + uz 
Pom P-w P+ mw + 2*’ 


and Px + m*y + n% = 1. 


NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 


Dear Sir,—I shall be glad if you will kindly allow me in your 
columns an opportunity of informing your readers that copies 
of the book lists of our yo peopie’s course for next sessiun 
may now be had by any wane. Be who desire to form Readin 
Circles in connection with us. Applications should be ad 

to me at 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. Our read- 
ing ome (| does not open until September, but our lists 
are prepared in advance in order that teachers may, if they desire, 
requisition books from them at an early date from their Educa- 
tion Authorities. 

May I, for the benefit of any of your readers not yet acquainted 
with our school methods, take this opportunity of stating that 
the general aim of the Union in connection with schools is to- 
increase the effectiveness of the reading lesson and encourage 
children in the home reading of good and healthy books? It is 
suggested that teachers should Ceosme members of the Young 
People’s Section. The fee (which Local Education Authorities 
are authorised to pay) is ls. 6d. per annum per teacher, whose 
reading class can thus become a National Home-Reading Union 
Reading Circle. All the members of it are then recognised as 
“school members” of the Union, and are entitled to apply for 
certificates when certain conditions have been fulfilled. ing 
Circles have been established under the Abertillery, Bolton, Bath, 
Eccles, Gl w, Keighley, Leeds, Southport, Wiltshire, and 
Wimbledon Education Committees, and in addition there are now 
485 circles at work under the London County Council. If an 
of your readers would care to have further information, I shalb 
be glad to give it, either by letter or interview.— Yours faithfully, 

A. M. Reap, Secretary. 


12 York Burpine’, Apetra", W.C. 
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COMMON-SENSE HINTS ON THE 
TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from page 14.) 4 
H ERE is another instance of combining mental with 
written arithmetic, and also of one rule with an- 
other. And the more this combination is aimed at the 
more interesting and intelligent will the arithmetic 
become. 

I was in a school, and saw the teacher of Standard III. 
working this sum with the class: 781 farthings to £, s. d. 
This was the procedure :— 

4)781 
12)195} 
16s, 34d. 

Then the blackboard was cleaned, and another simi- 
lar sum placed on it for the children to work for them- 
selves. I pointed out to the teacher how she might 
have followed up the working of the sum by a series of 
questions, thus :-— 

1. What would 781 farthing pencils cost ? 

2. How much is 781 farthings greater than 16s. ? 
(Ans. 34d.) 

3. How many farthings must I take from 781 to 
leave 16s.? (Ans. 13.) 

4. How much must I put to 16s. 3}d. to make 17s. ? 
‘Ans. 83d.) 

5. Then how many farthings must I add to 16s. 34d. 
to make 17s.% (Ans. 35.) 

6. How much is 781 and 35 farthings ? (Ans. 17s.) 

7. How much is 781 farthings after 13 farthings are 
taken away ? (Ans. 16s.) 

Of course these questions would have been answered 
mentally. 

Now this would be a good question to set :— 

How much is 781 farthings and 35 farthings and 781 
farthings less 13 farthings? (Ans. 17s. + 16s. = 33s.) 

Perhaps some teachers may think this too difficult, 
but the attempt might be made, and, if unsuccessful, 
the blackboard could be requisitioned, and the teacher 
would find scope for good teaching. 

Let me give another way in which an exercise in re- 
duction may be interestingly and intelligently treated. 
This question is put :— 

How many 3d. slates could be bought for £3, 3s. 3d. ? 

The working will be thus :— 





(A) | (‘B) 
oe ae 1 for 3d. 
3. 3 3 12 for 3s. 
20 | 240 for £3 
63s. 253 for £3, 3s. 3d. 
4 


253 threepences. 





Therefore I could buy 253 threepenny slates for £3, 
3s. 3d. 

Now in this case (A) we started with the pounds. Let 
us see the result if we start with the pence. A series 
of questions is asked, and the answers—as in- B, ob- 
tained mentally—placed by the side of the worked sum. 
These are the questions :— 

1. How many 3d. slates could I get for 3d. % (Ans. 1.) 

2. How many 3d. slates could I get for 3s.% (Ans. 
12.) 


3. How many ld. slates could I get for £1? (Ans. 
240. 

4. How many 2d. slates could I get for £2? (Ans. 
240. 

5. How many 3d. slates could I get for £3? (Ans. 


240.) ; 

Placing occasionally the two ways of working side 
by side will give the children a clearer grasp of the 
real significance of reduction. 

But this exercise lends itself to still more good 
yore in reasoning and calculating. The child should 

e asked to give the answer, without the use of paper 
or slate, to this question—If these 3d. slates were sold 
for 6d. each, what was the gain !—and if difficulty 
is experienced, the teacher will soon remove it by these 
questions :— 

1, How much was a 3d. slate sold for ? 

2. Then what was the gain? (Ans. 3d.) 

They will note that the gain on a slate is equal to the 
money spent in buying it, and will then see that, as 
£3, 38. 3d. was spent in buying, the gain will be £3, 

This might be followed up by requiring the gain on 

£3, 3s. 3d. if the 3d. slates were sold at 4d. each. Pupils 
may be led to observe that the gain on a single slate is 
one-third of the buying price, and therefore the total 
gain is £1, ls. 1d. 
_ And, lastly, they may find out the loss if these 3d. 
slates are sold for 2d. each—which they should readily 
do from the previous question—noticing that a gain of 
one-third is now converted into a loss of one-third of 
the cost price. 

Another of the rules to be learned by this class is 
multiplication of money. I shall not have much to say 
in connection with this, but there is one point I feel it 
necessary to make. When factors are employed, it is 
the invariable practice to add on so many times the 
top line. One very infrequently finds the children are 
taught that it is very much easier in some cases to 
subtract so many times the top line. For instance, in 
multiplying by 47, this is the usual method: five times 
the top line and nine times the second line, and to the 
last result add twice the top line; when eight times 
the top line and six times the second line, and from the 
last result take away the top line, is easier, and there- 
fore more sensible. 

I would advise that children occasionally have lessons 
on factorising. The benefit of such lessons will soon be 
apparent. For instance, they will take this form :— 

How would you proceed to multiply by 19 ? 

The answer will be: Four times the top line, then 
four times the second line, to which last is added three 
times the top line. Better still is four times the top 
line, then five times the second line, from which result 
take away the top line. 

Then the statement might be curtailed. 


(Ans. 6d.) 


Thus 59=(7 x 8)+3 
and (10 x 6) — 1. 
79 = (11 x 7) +2 
and (8 x 10) — 1. 
69 = (li x 6) +3 
and (7 x 10) —1. 
39 = (6 x 6) +3 
and (10 x 4)— 1. 


These exercises will greatly assist the mental arith- 
metic, will lay a good foundation on which to build 
when treating with fractions, and will pave the way for 
an introduction to algebra. 
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THIRLMERE. 
(From Mesars. Ward, Lock and Co.'s Shilling “ Guide to the English Lake District.”) 


A HOLIDAY COMPETITION. 


T° those of our readers who are amateur photog- 
raphers, and intend to use the camera during 
the coming vacation, we offer two money prizes of One 
Guinea and Half a Guinea respectively for the best and 
the second-best holiday snapshot. This competition is 
open until September 8, and reproductions of the win- 
ning photographs will appear in our October issue. 

Preference will be given, other things being equal, 
to photographs which include figures, but beyond this 
no restrictions are made as to choice of subject. Com- 
petitors are asked to pack prints quite flat, and to 
furnish the following particulars :— 

1. Full name of competitor. 2. Private address. 
3. School at which engaged. (The competition is lim- 
ited to the profession.) 4. Exact title to be given to 
the picture if reproduced in the Practical Teacher. 

Unsuccessful prints will not be returned, and the 
Editor reserves the right to use any of those which 
are highly commended. In no case will the above 
prizes be shared, but if photographs are of sufficient 
merit a third prize of Seven Shillings and Sixpence will 
be awarded. If any of our readers desire, they are at 
liberty to enter older pupils for this competition, but 
such competitors must take their chance irrespective 
of age. 

Each print sent in must be accompanied by the 
coupon cut from the cover of this issue. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The award in our July French Translation Competi- 
tion will be made next month. 

Further interesting Competitions for School Pupils 
will be announced in an early issue. 


PROGRESS IN L.C.C. SCHOOLS. 


INTERESTING EXTRACTS FROM MR. BLAIR’S 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Mora INSTRUCTION. 


“THE Board of Education Code for 1906 contained 
as a new feature a reference to moral instruction. 
It emphasised the importance of moral instruction as 
part of every elementary school curriculum, and stated 
that such instruction might either (1) be incidental, 
occasional, and given as fitting opportunity arose in 
the ordinary routine of lessons, or (2) be given system- 
atically and as a course of graduated instruction. The 
choice as to which method should be adopted was left 
to the discretion of the Local Authorities, who were 
to bear in mind the suitability, individual gifts, and 
preferred methods of the teacher and the circumstances 
of the school. But in the “Suggestions for the Consid- 
eration of Teachers ” issued by the Board of Education, 
direct, systematic, and graduated teaching was advo- 
cated. The Council has also been urged by the Moral 
Instruction League to provide systematic moral and civic 
lessons, and to adopt a definite syllabus of instruction. 
As a result of the reference to the subject in the 
Board of Education Code, systematic moral instruc- 
tion has been given a definite place in the time-tables 
of about thirty provided and non-provided schools, 
and favourable reports on the work have been received 
from the Council’s inspectors. The Council has, how- 
ever, come to the general decision that the preferable 
form of imparting moral instruction is the incidental 
method, but that, as the value of the subject depends 
mainly on the interest and enthusiasm of the teacher, 
systematic moral instruction, for which definite pro- 
vision already has been spontaneously made in the time- 
table, need not be discontinued during the present 
educational year. The whole question, however, will 
again come under consideration at the end of the edu- 
cational year 1907-8, and will be noticed further in 
next year’s report. 
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ORGANISED GAMES. 


Another novel feature of the school work during 
1906-7 was the playing of games on an organised basjs 
and as part of the general curriculum. This followed 
as a consequence of the 1906 Code, which introduced 
for the first time such games as an approved part of 
school work, and, in respect of which Gewetete a grant 
might be allowed. Thus a cardinal principle of the 
English public schools has now been introduced into 
the elementary system, and with, so far as may be 
judged at present, highly successful results. 

The Council, on December 11, 1906, sanctioned ex- 
penditure of £300 for the supply of apparatus; and 
accordingly games, as part of the time-table, have been 
introduced into thirty-four boys’ departments, twenty- 
five girls’ departments, and six mixed departments. 
The last are not, however, “ mixed ” so far as the games 
are concerned. The games approved include cricket, 
football, basketball, hockey, rounders, and a variety 
of supplemental exercises. 

The approximate cost of outfit for apparatus ranges 
from 2d. per pupil in the case of football for boys, 
and 1}d. per pupil in the case of basketball for girls, 
to \d. per pupil in the case of rounders. This calcula- 
tion assumes that each pupil takes part in a game for 
a period ranging from half an hour to two hours one 
day each week. The limitations of space and the re- 
quirements of other subjects in the curriculum do not 
permit of more. 

The games take place under the supervision of the 
class masters and Foes mistresses in the playgrounds, 
or in the public parks and open spaces, or in unused 
pieces of land adjoining London County Council schools 
and other properties. 

As an example of a completely organised playing 
centre for a group of schools, the meadew in Smith 
Street, Kennington, may be cited. This field, three- 
quarters of an acfe in extent, has been during the last 
summer used every afternoon by pupils from five 
neighbouring schools (ten departments). 


“Ht Pete— 


“OFF TO PHILADELPHIA.” 


BY W. T. GOODE, M.A. 


A MID-WINTER holiday in the States seems at first 
4 blush a rather mad undertaking, but, after all, 
the trip is but little longer than the journey to the 
usual winter resting-places on the Continent, vastly 
more comfortable, and the result, from the poiht of 
view of impressions of humanity and things, much 
more interesting. Boreas was blustering as usual, but 
a vast floating hotel like the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria 
helps even a timid land-lubber to snap his fingers at 
his Boreal majesty, while if (like myself) you have 
le pied marin you revel. The journey was unmiti- 
gated rest and delight, and in due time one of the 
“Penna” railway’s splendid trains deposited me in my 
“ desired haven,” Philadelphia. 

The City of Brotherly Love, alias the Quaker City, 
alias Phila, has the reputation in the States of being 
a dead city, and the classic joke at its expense was 
retailed to me before I turned my face homewards 
more times than I cared to count. On being asked 


how many children he had, a perfervid New Yorker 


replied, “One living and two in Philadelphia.” A 
VOL, XXIX. 





base libel to my way of thinking, for I found the 
“dead” place very much alive, a remarkably vivid and 
alert corpse indeed, with an active, intelligent popula- 
tion, among whom I found hearty goodwill and warm 
and appreciative friendship. 

The so-called defunct city has about a million 
and a half of inhabitants; a large and flourishing 
university ; academies of art and music, with noted 
teachers ; a large number of theatres, of which some, 
like the Forrest and Keith’s, are far ahead of London 
theatres in their arrangements, and infinitely so m 
the prices charged; some wonderful “ sky-scraper”’ 
hotels and stores; a tremendous City Hall, topped by 
a hideously black and ugly tower supporting a black, 
colossal William Penn; the usual crowded electric cars ; 
a “subway” and an “elevated” and (shades of 
the Vanguard !) a few small motor omnibuses; a col- 
lection of educational establishments which were to 
me of great and curious interest; and last, but not 
least, the scene of the drawing up of the Declaration 
of Independence—Independence Ha!l, where stands 
the bell that rung out the separation of the States from 
the Mother Country. Not a bad outfit for a moribund 
place ! 

Humouring my zeal as an “ anxious inquirer,” my 
Philadelphia friends made it easy for me to see every- 
thmg, and the result confirmed the impression of some 
two and a half years ago, that while in isolated institu- 
tions and special instances, and in the freedom allowed 
to experimenters, we can learn a good deal from America, 
in the general organisation and conduct of the two 
first grades of education we shall do well to work out 
our own salvation on English lines, and keep our eves 
and desires from travelling either East or West. 

But I found things in Philadelphia that captured 
my interest strongly. First and foremost, it is the 
home and work-place of Mr. J. Liberty Tadd, whose 
schemes and work are well known on this side of the 
“ditch ;” and following up that work in its own 
habitat I became more than ever convinced of the 
radical nature of the principles on which it is based 
and of the stimulating value of the work when prac- 
tised. There is so much bound up in it, and it is 
capable of being adapted to 80 many uses, so many 
other departments of school work, that it is unique. 
It exercises the same fascination on grown men and 
women as on children, as I know by personal experi- 
ment two years ago in a mixed society of grown-ups 
and youngsters on my own corpus vile, so that it is a 
regular hotbed of interest. The sense of growing 
power that comes from the triple form of the work 
—drawing, modelling, and carving—is something that 
I find in no other art or manual! system with which I 
am acquainted ; it is a real energiser. And the stimu- 
lation of personal effort and initiative which it gives is 
no less striking. I can fancy a dull boy’s eyes be- 
ginning to glow after his first few efforts as he finds 
something that strikes sparks from his intelligence ; 
and as you must observe closely (alas, how musty | 
found many of my own ideas of common things were !) 
while working, the gain in intellectual power is rapid. 
Of this joy in work and eager readiness in doing the 
evidences were the same in the great Industrial Art 
and Manual School over which Mr. Tadd presides, 
among pupils from the High School, and in the night 
schools among heterogeneous pupils gathered from 
schools and streets. The same eager interest glowed 
on white and dusky faces alfke. 
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And I think of the deadly depressing drawing lessons 
of my school days, with the beggarly tale of a few 
inches of hard black line won at tremendous expense 
of sharpened pencil and india-rubber at the end of an 
hour, called ironically freehand! It is difficult to 
estimate what would be the result in a few years’ time 
of the introduction of the spirit of the Philadelphian’s 
methods into ordinary school instruction. 

The great City Training College gave me (with my 
experiences of temporary makeshifts in London) feelings 
akin to envy. It is a large and fine block of many 
stories, with model school on the ground floor well 
staffed and organised, a fine gymnasium, good library 
and lecture-rooms, an imposing assembly hall, and 
leg-saving lifts, worked by women. Its genial head, 
Dr. Willard, has an establishment of which he may 
be proud. 

In another direction Philadelphia is unique. It 
possesses inside the city and in the environs homes of 
every description. Every sort of indigent, maimed, 
or unfortunate individual seems to have been thought 
of by charitable persons, and the money still flows in, 
for nearly thirteen million dollars were left to Phila- 
delphia in 1907 for similar purposes. Many are educa- 
tional—for example, the school for defective children 
in the rolling, wooded country an hour from town; a 
trade and technical school still further in the country ; 
a beautiful school for the blind, built on the model of 
a Spanish monastery in California, in one of the suburbs, 
and many others, Altogether a very lively corpse, 
educationally, is Philadelphia, and likely to become 
still livelier under its new superintendent, Dr. Brum- 
baugh. 

One American experience is really refreshing—to wit, 
the readiness of all sorts and conditions of people not 
merely to talk about education, but to interest them- 
selves actively in it. It is as if in this new country 
a new people were feeling the value of intellectual 
improvement in a way older peoples no ‘longer can 
or will. One instance out of many will suffice. A 
chance conversation with American fellow-passengers 
from the Pacific Coast on the study of modern lan- 
guages brought a pressing request to start experimental 
demonstrations in the ship’s drawing-room seriously, 
an experience that was repeated literally in a friend’s 
house in New York with some callers, It may 
be merely a seeking after novel impressions, but so 
tar as I can judge the interest is real and leads to 
work, 

But apart from educational matters other impressions 
pour in in crowds, New York harbour hits the new 
arrival hard every time. The monstrous sky-line made 
by the sky-serapers; the river thronged with all sorts 
of craft, from the Mauretania to lighters carrying two 
fully-laden goods trains; the immense ferry-boats, 
more like mammoth red and black water-beetles than 
boats; and at night the immense flashing electric 
signs everywhere, which make the harbour an eerie 
place of wonder. In the city itself the feeling of feverish 
activity and the fiendish noise, like Pharaoh's lean kine, 
swallow up all lesser emotions. Then there is the 
contrast between a city like New York and, facing it, 
Jersey City—grimy, unkempt, a jumble of ill-assorted 


buildings straggling —s filthily-kept streets, like the, 


rubbish heap where all the detritus of the greater city 
has been dumped. 
In other things—food, customs, dwellings—there - is 


just sufficient difference to cause a feeling of strange- 


ness without it ever merging into the feeling of some- 
thing foreign. : 

With the curious characteristics of American speech, 
its flat intonation, the strange accentuation os par- 
ticles and short words, everybody is well acquainted ; 
but the traveller who is in the midst of it notices in 
addition the odd words and phrases borrowed from 
the speech of all the nations which have sent their sons 
to the States, the unexpected but strikingly acute 
descriptions of things with which the spoken and the 
written language bristle, and the fact that there is no 
apparent standard of correct pronunciation or intona- 
tion. What would Dr. Johnson have said had he only 
been able to know America? Imagination fails. A 
revolver is a “gun,” so naturally shooting becomes 
“gunning.” A railway station is a “deépo,” and a 
decided advantage is a “cinch” when it is not a 
“pull.” Luggage is “ baggage,” as every one knows ; 
a bucket is a “ pail;” and a veranda is a “ pi-azzer,” 
when it isn’t a “stoup.” A man never does well, he 
“makes good;” if he feels satisfied, he “feels rea! 
good ;” if ill, he is “sick ;” if strong, “ stout ;” and 
so on ad inf. But this does not prevent the American 
from being a very bright talker indeed, though he has 
& propensity to exercise his brightness at the expense 
of the Britisher. 

Philadelphia being midway between North and South 
swarms with negroes, or “coons,” as they are oftenest 
called. They are everywhere, though one quarter is 
specially theirs. Spruce, well-groomed, and most care- 
fully dressed are many of the “ coons,” and the butler 
at my hotel, coal black with a striking profile, had a 
dignified bearing that would have graced a Cabinet 
Minister. 

Amid so many pleasant and refreshing experiences 
there is a disturbing one. The Britisher, thick-blooded, 
active, accustomed to vigorous exercise in a cool at- 
mosphere, and to the indifferent warming of his home 
by open fires, suffocates in an American interior. The 
average American hates cool air as the devil hates holy 
water. He warms his houses, public institutions, offices, . 
even his railway stations, with hot air, generally to a 
temperature of 80°. One institution in Philadelphia in 
which I spent a long time on two consecutive days 
showed 85° everywhere! The effect on a newcomer 
is appalling; and when, as may easily happen in 
winter, the outside thermometer shows a minus quantity, 
the consequences of passing at one step into a differ- 
ence of from 80° to 100° may be easily imagined. This 
pernicious habit may possibly account in some degree 
for the amount of talk one hears and the amount one 
reads*about ailments, quack medicines, and consump- 
tion. It makes the unwary suspect that the American 
hates dying very much indeed ; !n reality it is a nervous 
habit, founded on a distrust of cool fresh air. 

One habit we may yet be forced to adopt ourselves. 
Many of the Philadelphians live in “ apartment houses,” 
as the term is—that is, residential hotels—where the 
resident can have his own suite of rooms according ,to 
the depth of his purse, and be saved the bother,of 
housekeeping. For in one matter Britisher and American 
are alike, however much they may differ in others— 
they suffer equally from the “ sarvant gal” problem. 





Correction.—In the award of our essay —— iast month 


we inadvertently gave the name of Miss H. Garrett as head- 
mistress of the William Gibbs School, Faversham, instead of Miss 
Culverhouse. 

















Dixant.—(From Messrs. Cook’s new Programme. ) 





LA VIE PROVINCIALE EN 
FRANCE. 


Par Margaret Rosertsoxy, MiuLuausen, ALsacr. 


II.—LA PENSION. 


 » pension, située non loin de la gare est a une 
des extrémités de la ville. Elle comprend deux 
maisons, assez imposantes, de trois étages, séparées 
lune de Pautre par la cour. On arrive devant la grande 
porte d’entrée, Avenue de Paris. Je la vois encore, 
cette porte, trés haute, trés grande, 4 deux battants, et 
au-dessus, sur un écriteau les mots: ‘ Cours Secondaires 
de Jeunes Filles.” Cet écriteau ne s’accordait pas du 
tout avec mes sentiments de l’esthétique, mais, hélas, 
ces sentiments furent plusieurs fois blessés 4 Millau ! 

On monte deux ou trois marches de pierre, et on 
entre dans le vaste vestibule de la premiére maison. 
Le parquet est en tuiles colorées, qui donnent 4 l’entrée 
un air de fraicheur en été, et une apparence froide en 
hiver. A gauche, il y a d’abord le bureau de Made- 
moiselle la directrice ; belle salle, grande, meublée avec 
gout, of lon ne pénétrait jamais sans une sensation, 
plus ou moins forte, de peur. Mes souvenirs du bureau 
sont pourtant agréables. C’est 14 que Mademoiselle 
me corrigeait mes premiéres dictées; ov elle m’ex- 
pliquait mes difficultés; me demandait des nouvelles 
de mes éléves ; ou me conseillait, toujours avec bonté 
et sympathie. Cest ld que j’ai eu ma premiére visite— 
Monsieur le Pasteur et sa femme. C’est lid que j'ai 
traduit, pour deux dames, une premiére lettre anglaise. 
I] est possible que je ne l’aie pas bien fait, mais, en 
partant, elles avaient lair assez content. 

Derriére cette salle il y en a une autre, qui sert & 
la fois de salle de musique et de recréation. Elle est 
grande et parait vide; le piano, de grandes armoires 
contenant l'appareil de physique ; la bibliothéque, etc. ; 
les chaises ; le poéle méme—tout est contre le mur, de 
maniére & laisser la salle libre. Quels souvenirs s’y 
rattachent-ils ? If faudrait les classer.: souvenirs d’hiver 
et d’été ; les deux groupes sont si différents ! 

_En hiver a partir de huit heures du matin, une pen- 
sionnaire y étudiait son piano. Les deux surveillantes 
y travaillaient pour elles, entre leurs heures de classe ; 
se Chauffaient auprés du poéle ; et lisaient des romans. 
A onze heures et demie, quand il faisait mauvais temps 
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dehors (il faisait mauvais temps dedans lorsque les 
surveillantes se mettaient en colére) la salle se rem- 
plissait d’un monde jeune, bruyant, qui parlait, riait, 
courait, chantait, jusqu’é midi; et c’était ainsi toujours 
pendant les recréations. Le soir, aprés diner, on y 
dansait les quadrilles, les lanciers, la gigue, la polka, la 
mazurka, la valse; et c’est lA od j’al compris ce que 
c'est que de danser naturellement. La plupart des 
fillettes n’avaient pas eu de legons de danse; mais 
elles faisaient cela avec une grace, une souplesse, une 


légéreté admirables! Aussitét descendues du réfectoire” 


elles s’y mettaient 4 danser; les plus fgées jouaient, 
tour 4 tour, du piano; et toutes les deux, la musique 
et la danse, se faisaient avec un entrain réjouissant. 
C'est la- aussi qu’on jouait la comédie écrite par kes 
jeunes filles elles-mémes, qui remplissaient aussi bien 
leur réle d’auteur que celui d’actrice. Les piéces se 
ressemblaient toutes. Elles racontaient l’histoire d’une 
vieille tante acariatre, dont la bonne fut aimée du neveu, 
beau et noble ;—ou bien c’était la niéce qui se fit aimée 
du cocher ou du valet-de-chambre. Mais toujours 
“les vieux” étaient méchants, et “les jeunes” in- 
téressants et malheureux. Les titres étaient des plus 
étonnants possible—Les Montagnards, L’ Etoile du Soir, 
Vengeance—mais rien n’était trop fantastique pour ces 
jeunes esprits avides, enthousiastes. Il y avait trois 
fillettes surtout qui jouaient admirablement bien ; lune 
mince, grande, pale, blonde, qui avait l’air de n’avoir que 
des jambes et des bras, qui faisait le réle du jeune homme 
avec beaucoup de gestes. C’était Marcelle. Une petite 
grosse, rouge, potelée personnifiait le bébé de la piéce, 
et jouait son réle & ravir. Lorsque ses yeux se rem- 
plissaient, le plus naturellement du monde, de larmes, 
elle était & embrasser—aA croquer! C’était Adéle...... 
Une petite Parisienne, 4 figure pile, 4 belle chevelure 
brune, aux yeux mélancoliques, ombrés de longs cils 
noirs, jouait le réle de la jeune fille. Cétait Denise, 
Ah, jeunes Frangaises! vraies disciples de Moliére ! 
le théatre et la danse vous amusent bien ! 

En été la salle de recréation était presque toujours 
vide. Les professeurs de musique y donnaient leurs 
legons de piano, de violon, ou de mandoline. Je me 
rappelle les deux professeurs; la dame, parce qu'elle 
parlait couramment l'anglais, et était pour moi ure 
vraie amie. C'est elle qui est venue & ma rencontre 
& la gare, accompagnée de la directrice, qui ne parlait 

as anglais. C’est son parapluie, qui m’a envoyé au 
cous de son joli ruban rouge, un bon accueil. C'est 
chez elle que j’ai passé bien des aprés-midis agréables, 
& causer, & prendre de bon thé, 4 parler a ses genti's 
enfants, Héléne et Emile......Je connaissais moins |’autre 
professeur. C’était un Monsieur, et les convenances 
francaises sont sévéres, surtout dans une pension de 
jeunes filles; mais il était trés content lorsque j’allais 
dans la salle de musique, |’écouter jouer forte-fortissimo : 
“ God save the King.” 

C’était encore dans la salle de musique qu’avant la 
Distribution des Prix on étudiait les chours. Je 
chantais 4 cété d’Emma, fillette de douze ans, bavarde 
en classe, mais bonne chanteuse :— 


“Les Moissonneuses, toujours rieuses, 
Egayent la maison, d’une alerte chanson, 
Et des l’aurore, I’écho sonore 
Répéte, a lunisson, leur joyeuse chanson.”’ 
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A droite du vestibule il y a deux salles de classe ; la 
deuxiéme et troisiéme années, pour les jeunes filles de 
onze A quatorze ans. I! y acing de ces salles de classes ; 
on reste d’habitude deux ans dans chaque classe; ce 
qui fait que si l'on arrive aux Cours Primaires 4 huit 
ans, on quitte la cinquiéme classe 4 dix-huit ans, ayant 
son Brevet Supérieur. Toutes les salles de classe sont 
& peu prés pareilles; éclairées par de portes-fenétres 
donnant sur Dae grandes-ouvertes en été, et fermées 
par des volets 4 quatre heures en hiver, quand la bonne 
vient allumer les becs de gaz. Le parquet est en bois 
simple, arrosé et balayé tous les jours. Un le & 
charbon, dans un coin, est allumé en hiver ; et il y a le 
mobilier usuel de l’école: tableau noir; pupitre et 
tabouret pour chaque éléve; une estrade pour ceux 
du professeur. Autour de la salle il y a, pour les 
chapeaux et manteaux des externes et pour les fichus 
des pensionnaires, des portemanteaux en bois. En hiver 
les surveillantes faisaient la guerre des chéles; en été 
celle des chapeaux; et selon la saison on entendait 
crier dans la cour pendant les recréations: “On ne 
sort pas sans fichu (ou chapeau). Ov sont vos fichus ? 
Un mauvais point A toutes celles qui n’ont pas leur 
fichu (ou chapeau).” 

Dans la premiére maison il y a aussi la salle de la 


cinquiéme classe, od je donnais le plus souvent mes 
legons d’anglais, et od étaient les jeunes filles de seize 
& dix-neuf ans, mes bonnes amies, que je n’oublierai 
pas.. Dans la salle 4 cété c’était les petites ; des amours 
d’enfants, jolies, bouclées, qui parlaient le frangais en 
faisant des fautes comme—“ vous faisez,’ “ vous 
disez ’”’—et qui chantaient avec un joli accent étranger :— 
~‘ Baby-bye, here’s a fly, 
Let us watch him, you and L” 

Toujours legérement habillées, elles avaient les genous 
nus méme en hiver; en été elles issaient de vraies 

tites fées, dans leurs draperies de mousseline ou de 

roderie anglaise......L’autre classe, la quatri’me, la 
seule dont je n’aie pas encore parlé, était dans la seconde 
maison. Les éléves y préparaient le Brevet Simple ; 
c’ etait de jeunes filles de quatorze & seize ans ; en France, 
comme chez-nous, c’est “lage béte.” Cétait de bons 
coours—cemme d’ailleurs toujours 4 Millau—mais de 
tétes de linottes, et bavardes comme des pies. La salle 
a, pourtant, pour moi des souvenirs agréables. La, 
comme dans toutes les classes, j’ai suivi avec beaucoup 
de profit, des cours de littérature, d’orthographe, de 
grammaire, et de lecture. Mais pour finir avec la 
premiére maison ! 

(To be continued.) 





DICTEES FRANQAISES. 


THE CHIEF DIFFICULTIES AND ANOMALIES OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION SYSTEMATISED 
AND ILLUSTRATED. 


BY GEORGE H. KNIGHT, L.C.P. 
(Continued from page 51.) 


Peoultarities in pronouncing Consonants or Combina- 
tions equivalent to Consonants. 
ILL is not mouillé in the words Achille, Cyrille, 
Gille, Lille, codicille, tranquille, mille, pupille, village, 
ville and its compounds, Lunéville, Séville. ; 


8 is pronounced like “s” in“ sing” in bourse, peste, 
morsure, sort, saint, sant?, 

8, by exception, is pronounced like “z”— 

1. Between two vowels—oser, mesure, mis?*re, causer, 
rose, risde. 

2. In compounds of “ trans” 


8, though between two vowels, is not sounded like 
“2,” but like two s’s, in the following words : désuétude, 
resaluer, resonner, resemer, entresol, vraisemblable, gisant, 
resifler, resaucer, resacrer. 


” 


TI is pronounced like “s” in the following termina- 
tions: “tial” — martial, initial, nuptial, tmpartial ; 
“ tiel” —essentiel, confidentiel, partiel, sprovidentiel ; 
“tieux” —ambitieur, s¢ditieur, factieur, minutieuz ; 
“tie” —argutie, ineptie, facetie, minutie; “tient” — 
quotient, patient ; “tion” —nation, portion, action. 

TI preserves the sound of “ ¢”— 

l. en it is preceded by “s” or “z,” as bestial, 
hostie, question, miztion, bastion. 

2. In feminine nouns and nouns derived from past 
participles, as sortie, ritie, sentic, garantie, ortie, partie. 

3. In verbs—nous portions, vous sorties. 

4. In nouns in “ tier” as chantier, jruitier, entier. 

5. In words in “ tien,” as maintien, soutien, chretien. 


Applications and Phrases. 


La ville de Lille est manufacturiére. La tranquillité 
du village plait aux gens paisibles. Seville renferme 
prés de cent mille habitants. L’enfant pusillanime 
craint lobscurité. La distillation des vins du midi 
donne une eau-de-vie estimée. 

La sobrieté conserve la santé. Les saints ont toujours 
suivi le sentier de la vertu. 

Votre scour et votre cousine n’ont pas osé visiter 
seules ces maisons isolées. La paresse n’est que trop 
souvent la cause de la misére. L’honnéte homme ne 
transige jamais avec son devoir Le froid a transi le 
voyageur égaré dans la neige. 

Les vieilles coutumes tombent en désuétude. Le 
laboureur reséme son champ que l’orage avait boule- 
versé, Cette nouvelle est peu vraisemblable. Un 
pauvre vieillard gisant sur le chemin nous appela. Ne 
resaluez pas ces personnes que nous avons déja saluées. 

Ce militaire a une tenue martiale. Il a echappé au 
my ar un secours providentiel. L’ambitieux flatte 
es séditieux. Cette plate facétie denote l’ineptie de 
son auteur. L’émulation dans un bon écolier doit étre 
exempte de jalousie. L’honneur national doit étre sans 
tache. 

L’ennemi fut repoussé du bastion qu'il attaquait. 
L’éléve interdit ne sut pas répondre a la question. Sa 
bonne conduite est une garantie pour l'avenir. Une 
partie des troupes firent une sortie pour repousser les 
assiégeants. Nous portions 4 diner aux moissoneurs 
lorsque vous sortiez. Mon frére est sorti du chantier 
pour aller chez le papetier et le passement er. Un bon 
fils est le soutien de ses parents aigés. La modestie de 
son maintien le fait estimer. 
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SUGGESTED COURSE OF READING 
IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 


\ ANY students of French literature find consid- 
A erable difficulty in deciding what books they 
shall read. It is for the guidance of such as have no 
means of helping themselves that we suggest the fol- 
lowing notes, which have occurred to the writer during 
a long course of reading. 

The best means of becoming master of a language 
and to producing really idiomatic compositions is the 
custom of daily reading as much as possible, whether 
newspaper, novel, or more lasting literature. 

The elementary student will find many works of 
supreme interest that will be no great task for his 
powers. One may mention Prosper Merimée’s Colomba, 
an absorbing story of Corsican brigands; Le Rot des 
Montagnes, by Edmond About, also a tale of adven- 
tures with brigands, this time in Greece; La Jeune 
Sibérienne and Voyage autour de ma Chambre, both 
by Xavier de Maistre; Le Serf, by Souvestre; and 
Malot’s Remi et ses Amis. 

The imaginary adventures of Jules Verne—already 
known, perhaps, from translations—will have an addi- 
tional charm when read in the original. Of these We 
may note especially Voyage au Centre de la Terre, Cing 
Semaines en Ballon, and De la Terre a la Lune. 

The student will now be prepared for more advanced 
reading. We may open this section with mention of 
Alphonse Daudet’s Tartarin series—Port Tarascon, 
Tartarin de Tarascon, and Tartarin sur les Alpes—de- 
lightful histories of the mock-heroic Tartarin, who 
united in his person a Don Quixote with a Sancho 
Panza. The same author’s Les Rois en Exil and Petit 
Chose are well worth the time spent on them. 

Pécheur @Islande, by Pierre Loti, is a charming story 
based on the life of the fishermen of the Breton coast. 
Honoré de Balzac uses a very copious vocabulary, 
which will necessitate frequent references to the dic- 
tionary. Of his writings we may cite Le Pere Goriot, 
Le Lys dans la Vallée, and Eugénie Grandet—the last of 
which portrays the character of a miser second only 
to Moliére’s Harpagon. 

Victor Hugo’s Bug Jargal, a story of a slave rebellion, 
was written by him at school in a fortnight for a wager. 
The interest never flags throughout. To this we may 
add Notre Dame de Paris (his best-known work) and 
Les Misérables. 

Frangois Coppée’s Vingt Contes Nouveaux, Contes 
tout Simples, and Longues et Breves are all worth careful 
study; as also are Fort Comme la Mort and Pierre et 
Jean, by Guy de Maupassant. 

Much fertility of invention is shown in the writings 
of George Sand, the result, perhaps, of her adventurous 
life. Her best-known works are La Mare au Diable, 
La Petite Fadette, and Consuélo, which last runs into 
three volumes. 

Alfred de Vigny has given us Cing-Mars, Stello, and 
La Canne de Jone, all deserving attention. The 
famous novels of Alexandre Dumas p?re have still their 
charm for old and young—to wit, Les Trois Mous- 
quetaires (with sequels Vingt dns apres and Le Vicomte 
de Bragelonne) and Monte Cristo. 

René Bazin’s La Terre qui meurt gives a pathetic 
picture of a Norman farmstead. 

Of works in verse we would recommend especially 
the plays of Corneille and of Racine, together with those 


of the French Shakespeare, Moliére, who, by the way, 
makes use of many obsolete colloquial phrases. The 
fables of La Fontaine should not be missed. 


TWO NEW GEOGRAPHY TEXT- 
BOOKS.* 


5 ke- latest geography by the Professor of Economic 
Geography in University College, London, marks 
the completion of his series of three larger school text- 
books. The two preceding volumes were his Com- 
mercial Geography and his School Geograph of the 
World. This third book differs from The W orld in two 
main points :— 

(1.) The narrative is consecutive, as contrasted with 
the paragraphed notes of his earlier work. Teachers 
will probably have different opinions on the two styles. 
Some will see in the “notes” a better adaptation to 
oral teaching, and certainly to cramming for examina- 
tion purposes. Others will approve the more scholarly 
method of the “narrative,” and will consider that, 
though it means stiffer reading, it leads to more serious 
thinking. Chacun & son govt—most will agree that 
this book is more advanced all round, and adapted 
rather to higher forms; whereas its predecessor will 
find a more general place in the school régime. 

(2.) There are numerous sketch maps and diagrams 
in the new book; there were none in the old. Given 
that the sketch maps do not attempt to compete with 
the general maps of a school atlas, and that the dia- 
grams are carefully explained, their inclusion should 
be a desideration. As these conditions have been 
observed by Professor Lyde, we think his new enter- 
prise is a decided improvement on the old. The dia- 
grams and maps make work more interesting, more 
iluminating, and they suggest ideas. Of course the 
general spirit of the book is economic. It would not be 
the professor’s if it were not. “I believe,” he says in 
his preface, “that geography, if taught on right lines 
at all, is moré easily taught to boys” (we wonder 
whether he has expressly excluded “ girls:” we hope 
not) “from the commercial than from any other point 
of view.” Using the word “ commercial” in its widest 
signification, he has thoroughly infected the book with 
his belief, though there are many sections—notably in 
the first two chapters—which will satisfy the more 
rigid adherents of the ultra-physiographical school. 

The scope of the book is readily seen from a précis 
of its eight chapters. Nos. 1 and 2 are concerned with 
general principles and world features ; Nos. 3, 4, and 7 
with the countries of Eurasia and North America, 
arranged politically ; No. 5 with the islands of Austra- 
lasia and Polynesia; Nos. 6 and 8 with Africa and 
South America, treated in regional areas. 

Good teachers will most certainly ask the questions, 
Is it up-to-date? Is it on the right lines? Are the 
sketch maps and diagrams clear and illustrative? To 
all which questions, we are glad to say, we can give 
favourable answers. It breathes of up-to-dateness— 
in ideas, facts,,and spelling. It is written on the right 
lines, because the “ human” note is everywhere empha- 
sised. The inter-relation of man and his surroundings 
is well brought out on every page. We could give 
countless examples. It will suffice for those interested 


* 1. A School Text-Book of Geography. By L. W. Lyde, M.A., F.R.G.S. Maps 
and Diagrams. Pp. 410 +xi, A. and ©. Black. 3s. 6d. 2. Historical Geog- 
raphy on a Regional Basis, Vol. 1; The British Isles. By E. W. Dann, 
B.A., F.R.G.8. Six Maps. Pp. 182. Dent. 2s. 6d. 
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if we refer them to the effects upon Japan of its char- 
acteristic river system (p. 233), or the use made by 
history of the gaps in the British North Downs (p. 127). 
There is one defect, or rather one omission. The fashion 
nowadays—and we think it a commendable one—is to 
insert numerous ezercises (as distinct from the old-time 
examination questions), with the treble object of stimu- 
lating thought, inducing search for knowledge, and 
testing work. There are no exercises in this book. 
Professor Lyde has left them all to the teacher, and 
the teacher is often too hard pressed for time to com- 
pose exercises which shall be at the same time suitable 
and numerous. 

Finally, are the diagrams and maps satisfactory ? 
They are. They are effective because they are illus- 
trative; and though here and there they are not so 
clear as they might be—smallness of size is always a 
disturbing element in the draughtsman’s scheme—they 
are all to the point, and do not attempt to convey too 
much information at once. 

2. Mr. Dann’s Historical Geography is one of Messrs. 
Dent’s series of “ Mathematical and Scientific Text- 
Books for Schools” now being issued under the editor- 
ship of Mr. W. J. Greensheet, headmaster of the Mar- 
ling School, Stroud. The object of the author is to 
supply the demand which he considers has arisen for a 
bank which, by proceeding upon the most modern 
geographical lines, shall be calculated to show how far 
man has been influenced by his physical environment. 
In this, the first of his two volumes, he writes a good 
deal of history, but systematically pervades it with 
what we fear it often misses—namely, the underlying 
wrinciples of geography. There are twelve chapters. 

he first three are geographical, dealing with the inter- 
action of geography and history, with respect to the 
world in general and the British Isles in particular. 
Chapter IV., headed “ Migrations,” treats rather of 
invasions which have made use of or threatened the 
various British coasts from the times of the Romans to 
Napoleon. Chapter V. deals with London ; Chapters VI., 
VIL., and VIII. with the relations between England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland; Chapters [X., X., XI, 
and XII. with the political divisions, the influence of 
the seas, the famous towns, and Greater Britain. 

Throughout the historical disquisitions the geography 
is kept well to the front, ak vice versa, where the 
chapter is more particularly geographical the effects 
on history are indicated. General examples are taken 
from world history. “ Freedom loves the Hills” is the 
heading of a section which deals with the natural causes 
of the flow of history in such countries as Switzerland 
and Afghanistan, Scotland and Wales, and of the dif- 
ferences in character between the unruly Albanian at 
home and the same man transferred to the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople. But Mr. Dann is careful not 
to go too far in his generalisations on this theme. The 
Athenians of old were renowned for their cultivation 
of the artistic and the beautiful, and it is the fashion 
to refer to their geography and their salubrious climate 
as in some measure accounting for this trait in their 
national character. The Athenians of to-day are—to 
speak kindly—below the standard of their forefathers, 
though the physical features of Greece stand as they 
did. It is customary, too, to regard northern nations 
as hardier, braver, and more martial than those of the 
south. An appeal to the histories of the Romans and 
the Saracens, of the Zulus and the Matabili, of the 
Mahrattas and the fanatics of the Sudan, provides too 
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many exceptions to make the rule a universal one. 
And this point Mr. Dann rightly insists upon at every 
possible opportunity. Upon another point he is also 
strong—the influence of geography on communications. 
Particular examples abound in the British Isles. The 
importance of the easiest routes, for instance, whether 
military or trade, is much insisted upon. The whole 
chapter (III.) on “ The Regional Geography of Britain” 
is practically devoted to the elucidation of this point. 
Altogether the book is most readable and interesting, 
quite suitable for higher forms or for boys who may 
be preparing for examinations which require a com- 
bined history and geography paper. There is, we 
think, too much history to make it quite the geog- 
raphy text-book which the author claims it to te. 

There is one great defect which cannot be passed 
over. With one exception the maps are poor. The 
question of expense has evidently determined that they 
should appear in black and white. Now orographical 
or “ height” maps, as Mr. Dann quaintly terms them, 
which attempt to show, in a space some 5 x 5 
inches, contours of 500, 1,000, 1,500, and over 
1,500 feet above sea-level in various hatchings and 
cross-hatchings, only tend to confuse. Coloured in the 
familiar greens and browns, all would have been simple 
enough. As it is, when, on page 112, the reader is 
told that “a glance at Plate 6 will show how many 
easy pathways there must be” for an invading force 
to penetrate into Ireland, and he turns to Plate 6, he 
realises the subtlety of the English language. For him 
Mr. Dann’s “glance” means a close, inquiring gaze ; 
and even after that he is none too clear on the easy 
pathways. Again, on page 75 are summarised—from 
the point of view of history—the five important 
geographical features of Wales—namely, the Midland 
Gate leading from the heart of England to the north 
coast of Wales, the valleys of Severn and Wye, the 
South Wales lowland, and the western coastal plain. 
A small sketch map here, indicating these points, and 
contenting itself with the simplest suggestion of the 
physical geography, would have been invaluable. In- 
stead, there is Plate 5,“‘ Wales and the Midland Plain,” and 
another puzzle to be tackled or glanced at over azain. 
Nor is it a way out of the difficulty to refer the student 
to the various excellent publications of Bartholomew. 
The student has his own atlas—and we hope he uses 
it in his history reading—and has seldom the time, or, 
shall we say, the zeal, to go beyond it. Anyhow, we 
trust that this defect in an otherwise capital book will 
be remedied in future editions. 


—~> ot Pete 


THE RACE AND THE INDIVIDUAL: THEIR 
PARALLEL DEVELOPMENT. 
BY A. CLEMENT JONES, M.A., PH.D. 

WY, R. BENCHARA BRANFORD, who is a divisional 


inspector to the London County Council, has 
succeeded in producing a stimulating book,* and one 
which, in marked contrast to the average text-book on 
the theory of teaching, is at once interesting and worth 
the reading. We may add another unusual feature : 
the author takes up for the most part a definite position, 
and works out his suggestions at length with many 
examples from his own experience. In the earlier 





* A Study of Mathematical Education, including the Teaching of Arith- 


metic. By Benchara Branford. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
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CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLECE, 


Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 








THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


Preliminary Certificate Exam., 


DECEMBER 1907—APRIL 1908. 


of Clough’s Preliminary Certificate Class for 
STUDENTS December 1907—April 1908 
EACH . 
OBTAINED FIVE DISTINCTIONS : 


Miss W. L. VATTER, 28 St. Catherine’s Road, Winchester. 
Mr. C. F. AUSTIN, 3 Harrison Street, Stoke, Devonport. 
Mr. G. M‘NAMEE, 24 Worthing Street, Beverley Road, Hull. 


EACH of these successful students has received a prize of £50. 

















*.* Clough’s Students have obtained far more distinctions than any other class or institution, both at the 
Preliminary Certificate and at the Certificate Examinations. 





For Prospectus, Syllabus, and full particulars of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES (P.T., PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE, 
MATRICULATION, CERTIFICATE, A.C.P., OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE Senior Locals, etc.), write at once to— 


THE SECRETARY, Clough’s Correspondence College, Temple Chambers, LONDON, E.C. 


London and South—westers Railway. THE EDUCATIONAL MUSIGAL 
SHORT HOLIDAY TRIPS) INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


To the Continent. (Established 1881), 


CYCLING TOURS in Normandy and Brittany, 
via Southampton. 
Available for returning from Havre, Cherbourg, or St. Malo. 








19 Highbury Place, 
LONDON, N.; 


43 Estate Buildings, 











3 to 14 Days’ Excursion Tickets HUDDERSFIELD; 
(3rd Class Rail and 2nd Cabin Steamer) issued as follows :— 

Available for 14 Days. and 21 Argyle Crescent, 
London to Havre, 24s. 6d., every Thursday. PORTOBELLO, 
Southampton to Havre, 20s. Od., every Saturday. 

London to Rouen, 1st Class, 38s. 0d ; 2nd Class, 28s. 6d. Every EDINBURGH. 
Southampton to Rouen; ist Ciass.995.0d:;2ndCiass.208 / WeeK | samy rHOUBANDS of Teasers Scho! Manacer, ole, including 


Thirty of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, are wsing and recommend- 
London to Caen, 27s. 9d., every Friday and Saturday. ing our Instruments, of which we have specimens in every County of 


Southampton to Caen, 23s. 3d., every Friday and Saturday. the British Isles. 


London to Trouville, 25s. 6d., every Friday and Saturday. We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and 
Southampton to Trouville, 21s. Od., every Friday and Saturday. | exchange free of cost if the instrument sent is not all that isdesired. 
London to Etretat, 29s. 2d., every Friday and Saturday. See our 45 Quinea Prize Medal Upright Iron Grand Piano for £21 cash 
Southampton to Etretat, 24s. 8d., every Friday and Saturday. or thirty-six payments of 14s. 2d. per month, Quite new, rich, full tone, and 


London to St. Malo, for St. Servan, Dinard, Dinan, Mont St. | ‘oroughly durable. 
Michel, ete., 24s. 6d., every Saturday. 








Southampton to St. Malo, 20s. 0d., every Saturday. 
London to Cherbourg, for Avranches, Coutances, etc., 23s. 6d., CYCLES, CAMERAS, & FURNITURE 
every Tuesday. on special terms. 
Southampton to Cherbourg, 17s. Od., every Saturday. ee en 
Week-end Tickets. Raw MAOCNAMARA, My M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
- Admiralty, writ We are more than delighted with the Piano which 
London to Havre, ist Class, 29s. 6d.; 2nd Class, 22s. Od. ; you recently yo Amy and ‘cungtied to us. Any of my friends who 


Southampton to Havre, ist Class, 25s. Od. ; 2nd Class, 19s. Od. need an instrument cannot possibly do better than place themselves entirely 
Issued every Friday, Saturday, and Monday, avatdable for return up to and in your hands,” 





including Tuesday folincing date of issue. | Mr. J. H. VYOXALL, M.A., M.P., Gen. Seo. N.U.T., writes: “For 
14 Days’ Excursion Tickets to Paris will be issued for August Bank Holiday. | the fourth time I have experienced, for myself or for relatives, the special 
SA | value, wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each of the 
*,* For particulars of Sailings and all further information apply to | four Pianos has given perfect satisfaction.” 
Mr. H. Houmes, Supt. of the Line, Waterloo Station, London, 8.E., or to D — 


Mr. T. M. Witttams, Docks and Marine Supt., Southampton 
The Company's Guide Book to Holiday Resorts in Normandy and Brittany | 
sent free on application. WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 
CHAS. J. OWENS, General Manager. (Please mention this Paper.) 


Showrooms open daily. Write for our List, specifying the class preferred, 
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chapters of the book there is a minimum of those vague, 
generalised, unpractical suggestions which are so irri- 
tating to the teacher in daily contact with the average 
type of child, amongst whom one so rarely finds the 
earnest young student and eager, intelligent inquirer. 
When the author leaves the earlier stages of mathe- 
matics his treatment is necessarily confined to selected 
details, and he does not there invariably avoid the 
indefinite. 

The main idea developed in this book is that there 
is a real parallelism between the development of the 
human race and that of the individual, and that this 
idea, “one of the most important and central prin- 
ciples of education,” should be made the basis of our 
educational system. As far as possible, the child’s mind 
should be allowed to develop in the same manner as the 
intellect of the race as revealed by history. The in- 
ability of the child to grasp Euclid’s collection of 
geometrical discoveries is the omission in the child’s 
education of the steps which led to those discoveries. 
A considerable number of lessons on these lines are 
sketched out by the author. They form profitable 
reading for the teacher, but they give one the idea that 
they are specimen lessons given on special occasions, 
and the average teacher will, we think, despair of the 
possibility of maintaining such a standard of mental 
energy and effort throughout the thirty to thirty-six 
lessons which he has to give weekly to all sorts and 
conditions of pupils. Moreover, the question of time 
inevitably arises. The teacher does not live with the 
same set of children, and he has to produce certain 
definite results in a limited time. The only other 
objection we should raise may or may not be valid, 
but we read occasionally between the lines the assump- 
tion that for all educational blunders the teacher alone 
is to blame. This is far from the truth. Were not 
mathematical teachers urged for some years by inspectors 
to add more and more “drawing and graphs” to the 
syllabus, with the result that during the last few years 
the cry (as the teachers anticipated) has been reversed, 
and they are now warned against including these devices 
to excess ? 

However revenons & nos moutons. The author devotes 
considerable space to the question of the mathematical 
syllabus. Very wisely he would limit it at each stage 
to ideas of which the pupil can rationally grasp the 
basis, and in the use of which he can attain mechanical 
dexterity. He urges the teacher to this end to investi- 
yate the mental experiences and processes that children 
go through. He next insists on the wisdom of a middle 
course between the abstract and practical extremes. 
The abstract presented to the immature mind leads to 
the worst forms of pure rote-work, while the undue 
predominance of sense perception—illustrated by the 
teaching of practical geometry by rule of thumb 
methods—fails to stimulate the powers of reasoning 
and imagination. A balance must be maintained. 
Neither the capacity to solve riders nor to construct 
figures 18 alone evidence of a rational mastery of geom- 
etry. The kindergarten process and the old Euclidean 
teaching are alike wrong if employed in excess; they 
need blending. The former may easily pass into mere 
mechanical fooling, and is apt to lead the child—yes, 
and the teacher and text-book writer too—to use, 
with false logic, experimental measurements for the 
sole evidence of accurate truths, while the latter fails 
to arouse a geometrical sense. 


The author in this connection discusses correlation, 
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and he gives a necessary warning against false forms 
of correlation. One instance is sufficiently amusing to 
quote :—Teacher. Where does wool come from? Pupil; 
Sheep. Teacher. What do you call the man who cuts 
the wool? Pupil. The shearer. Teacher. If a piece of 
woollen cloth 288 yards long be divided among 9 
people, how much does each get ? 

Really, this reminds us of the gentleman who cut a 
cabbage to make an apple pie, and found no soap. 

The ideal syllabus has yet to be constructed—this 
sentence will be rewritten in the year 2000 a.p.—bxt 
the author does good service in showing clearly that 
the old teaching was apt to forget that a child has eyes 
and hands, while the new teaching is prone to omit the 
existence of the child’s head. ° 

Mr. Branford’s conclusions are often sufficiently 
sound to form maxims for teachers. “ Ideas can never 
be created in the pupil’s mind by mere spoken words, 
however carefully chosen,” is a truth which a little 
observation of the results of the teaching of masters 
who lecture well will demonstrate. On the other hand, 
every idea which the child acquires naturally in his 
attempt to understand the world around him should be 
utilised to the full. The teacher must determine the 
main road of advance, but the children’s answers and 
queries should largely influence the development of the 
lesson. Our author advises the teacher to avoid solving 
a difficulty before the child has recognized it as such. 
(This is true for all. What work pays less than reading 
a book of solutions before attempting oneself to solve 
the problems?) Nevertheless, the teacher must sei:e 
every opportunity to anticipate future truths inte!- 
ligently. 

In geometry the author rightly denounces ready- 
made definitions designed to be memorised by the 
child. We put the cart before the horse when we hand 
to children, in subtly logical form, statements of de- 
finitions and axioms formulated by Greek thinkers only 
after centuries of effort. On the other hand, he warns 
us that there is a present danger of geometrical educa- 
tion running to the other extreme—vagueness and 
looseness in the use of terms. 

We may note here a remark which we believe to 
be thoroughly sound—namely, that the mathematical 
classroom gives constant opportunities for developing 
a pupil’s powers of verbal expression and description. 
Written descriptions of geometrical objects or simple 
constructions easily understood, expressed in the pupils’ 
own words, might well, to a large extent, replace the 
composition attempted after hearing a portion of a 
book read or themes on such subjects as “ a holiday.” 

One or two remarks on arithmetic may well be taken 
to heart :—‘‘ We should take care in the teaching of 
arithmetic not to introduce big numbers too early; a 
big number is in itself a difficulty.” “The teacher 
should give no arithmetical information merely as a 
dogma or on authority.” “The use in many schools 
of the dot-method in Rule of Three is a historical 
survival whose original justification has vanished.” 

There is, in addition, a large amount of valuable 
historical information on such topics as “ The Fvolu- 
tion of Axioms,” “ The Genesis of Geometry ;” while 
an appendix of miscellaneous points will furnish the 
mathematical teacher with many interesting facts 
which can be used to illustrate his lessors, and make 
them more attractive. We heartily recommend the 
book to all mathematical teachers, and feel no doubt 
that it will thoroughly repay them for the reading. 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


Taese Books are specially Suitable for the Preliminary and Certificate Examinations. 











GEOGRAPHY. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. With Coloured Maps and Diagrams, and an 
Outline of Commercial Geography, and Full Index. By J. M. D. Meixirsonn, M.A. aac te deren Edition (Revised 
1906), Crown 8vo, 630 pp. . ‘ ds. Cd. 
“It appears to me to be admirably suited for teachers ont edvensed quholass. It is tull of matter, and the mother could not be 1 more effectiv ely arrang«l,” 
—Jawes Ooitvie, Esq., M.A., Principal, The Church of Scotland Training College, Aberdeen. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, Landways, and Waterways 
of the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, with Full Index. Ly * M. D. pe M.A. Bighth — 


(Revised to 1906). Crown 8vo, 360 pp. . ° ° P ° , 
THE COMPARATIVE ATLAS. By J. G. ek TET F.R.G.S., a Edited by pudbitesh Merkievoun. New 
and Improved Edition. Containing és Plates and a General Index. ° ° ° . a. Cd, 
TEST QUESTIONS im GEOGRAP EY. Selected from Public Examination Papers, By A. T. Fiox. Crown 
8vo, 82 pp. . . ° ° . . ia 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL COMPANION. Arranged by M. J. C. Merkievonn, B.A. (Oxon.), Fr R.G.S. . 6d. net. 


This little book furnishes a complete digest of the most recent geographical information and teryitorial change. 


ENGLISH. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. A New History and Survey from Saxon Times to the Death of T my son, By J. M. D. 
Mxik.LeJoun, M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 650 + viii. pp. ‘ ° . . Gs. 
. Both for general readers and for students this work should be of great service."—The L See Wor ld. 
“It is an admirable piece of work—suitable in every way for readers and students w a desire to have a brief, plain, and not unattractive introduction to 
English literature.”—The Journad of Education, 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and Literature. By J. M. Meixiesony, M.A. 
Twenty-eighth Edition, Enlarged, with Exercises and Additional Analysis. Crown 8vo, 486 pp. : - ds, 6d, 
“* Exactly suited to the wants of pupil teachers and of candidates for the Government Certificates.”—Miss M. Gopparp, Training College, Warrington. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. A Manual for Students. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, Précis 

Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M. D. MrikLtesoun, M.A. Sixth Edition, Crown Svo, 340 pp. . @s. 6d, 

“Every pupil teacher and every candidate for the teacher's certificate would do well to go through the course so ably and attractively set forth in its 
pages.”"—T'he Board Teacher. 


SHAKESPEARE’ S THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With an Introduction and Notes. Edited by Francis Srorr, 

B.A. Crown &vo, 200 pp. 5 ° 1s. 6d, 

“There is everything in this book which a stude nt would want for the preparation for an examination. Iti is the most carefully prepared | ‘oxhau stive 
book on the play for school use we have teen.”—The Teacher's Aid. 

COMPOSETION FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Based on Outline Essays, with Exercises in Style. Py 

- Maxwew, B.A. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 138 pp. ° . . . . ° ° ° 1s. 








HISTORY. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. With Moge and Tables. By J. M. D. 
MeikLeJoun, M.A. Twenty-third Edition. Crown 8vo, 740 pp. . ds. Cd. 
“Your books are simply indispensable to students preparing for the Certificate Examination and to papi te achers.”—H. M. Inarzcson. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN tO aD. 1890. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 86 pp. . éd. 


THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE (1497- 1900. Ww ith Notes on the Covutt of Constitutional 
Government in the Colonies, ieee rial Federation, Statistical Tables, Etymology of ( olonial Names, meee of Empire 
Builders, and five double-page Maps in Colour. By Arruur T. Fivx. Crown 8vo, 254 pages 2s. 


TEST QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. Selected from Public Examination Papers, Arranged by A. T. Fiox. Cr. on 80 pp. 1s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. Theoretical and Practical. vi G. A. Curistian, B.A. (Lond.), and G. Cor.ar, 

B.A. (Lond.), Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 552 pp. R . ds, 6d, 

“We recommend teachers and students to judge for themselves what a powerful ‘eunillery to success has been given the m by the experience and 
judgment of the able authors.”—T'he Schoolmaster. 

A NEW ALGEBRA. As far as the Binomial Theorem. Including a Chapter on Graphs. By G. Coutar, B.A., B.Se. 

(Joint-Author of “‘A NEW ARITHMETIC”), Crown 8vo, 438 + viii. pp. . ds. 6d, 


“We are confident of the book’s success.”—T'he Teacher. *“*An able, careful, and attractive mask "—The Kducational Times, 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING AND CLASS MANAGEMENT. By Jose 

Lanpon, I'.G.8., late Vice-Principal in the Saltley Training College. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 548 pp. . 

“For breadth of view, fer completeness of information, and for clearness of expression, this new manual is indeed ‘admirable and unsury assed It 

would be a happy day for the children in. our schools if teachers would only follow the golden words of counsel, and try to catch tome of the spirit 
which Mr. Landon breathes through the pages of this and other chapters of his work,”— The Teachers’ Mo nthly. 
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MEIKLEJOHN AND HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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HOME READING FOR 
CERTIFICATE AND PRELIMINARY 
CERTIFICATE STUDENTS. 

BY W. MACPHERSON, M.A. 


T has often been remarked that teachers as a class 
are especially prone to the worship of the “ idols of 
the den.” Spending our days in close association with 
immature minds for which careful and minute disci- 
pline is a necessity, we are apt to concentrate our 
thoughts too exclusively upon, and to overestimate the 
importance of, the relatively narrow world in which 
we find our daily occupation. This narrowing ten- 
dency frequently begins to show itself even in the 
student days of the future teacher in the form of a too 
intense concentration upon the immediate require- 
ments of the professional examination for which he 
may be preparing. From this point of view the read- 
ing of any om which is not likely to be of practical 
use for examination purposes is held to be a mere waste 
of time. Such a spirit as this, it need hardly be said, 
should be discouraged by any possible means: it is 
this spirit, when developed, which makes of the teacher 
the veriest lifeless precisian—a mere professional 
machine, working in the narrowest of grooves, and 
incapable of response to the vital life of ideas. 

A useful antidote against this narrowing tendency is 
what may be called the habit of general reading, and 
by this term we here mean the reading of such books 
as, while having some bearing upon one’s professional 
studies, are yet written from a broad point of view, 
and are in no sense of the word text-books. The stu- 
dent-teacher is too apt to regard history, geography, 
chemistry, English literature, etc., merely as subjects 
of study for a prescribed examination, and to limit 
his attention in each department to the necessary te xt- 
books. Regarding study from this standpoint during 
the period of his training, when he becomes a teacher 
he looks upon each of the different subjects merely as 
a more or less organised body of elementary facts which 
he must teach to undeveloped minds; the general 
ideas which underly the subjects of instruction are 
unknown to him, and have no interest for him; there 
is a lack of breadth and depth in his point of view. 
To prevent such an undesirable consummation, it would 
be well if every student-teacher throughout the period 
of his training were to devote half an hour each day 
to the reading of some book dealing with one of the 
subjects of instruction, not from a narrowly scholastic 
but from a broader and more ideal standpoint. The 
object of this article is to suggest a year’s course of 
reading which may be easily overtaken during the 
period of training at the expenditure of but half an 
hour's time daily. The present holiday season affords 
students a good opportunity of making a commence- 
ment in this course. At such a season, no doubt, the 
student’s main preoccupations should be out-of-doors ; 
yet it may be held that a holiday will be all the more 
enjoyable and memorable if it is varied with some 
general reading on the lines here suggested. In order 
to keep the list of books practically within the limits 
of time which we have laid down, mention wi!] be made 
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here only of the subjects of English literature, history, 
geography, and mathematics. It may be added that 
most of the books included in the list may be obtained 
at any good public library. 

In English literature the student may be recommended 
to begin with the reading of two essays—“ The Study 
of Literature,” by John Morley, in Studies in Literature 
(Macmillan), and “ The Study of Poetry,” by Matthew 
Arnold, in Essays in Criticism, Second Series (Mac- 
millan). The reading of these essays will impress the 
student with a sense of what literature truly is, and 
will help him to realise the close relation of literature 
to life, and the manifold pleasures and uses of literary 
study. With these two essays we would include in 
our list Harrison’s Choice of Books (Macmillan), which 
is written with enthusiasm and discrimination, and will 
serve as a useful guide to the further study of literature. 

In history a rational idea of what is involved in the 
study may be derived from Harrison’s The Meaning of 
History, Chapters I. to IV. (Macmillan), and fresh points 
of view will be suggested by the reading of George’s 
Geography in Connection with History (Clarendon Press) 
and Warner’s Landmarks in English Industrial History 
(Blackie). 

In geography, students who are not afraid of a little 
stiff reading are recommended to peruse Mill’s Interna- 
tional Geography (Newnes). Any one who has read this 
book carefully will have acquired a comprehensive and 
modern view of the whole subject in its various aspects. 
Those who prefer a lighter treatment of geography, as 
viewed from a more pictorial and human standpoint, 
may read Herbertson’s interesting series of Descriptive 
Geographies of the World, six vols. (A. and C. Black). 

Mathematics is a subject which is generally either 
heartily liked or heartily disliked, but every student 
may find the interest and suggestiveness of mathe- 
matical study increased by the reading of these three 
books—Cunnington’s Story of Arithmetic (Sonnenschein), 
Frankland’s Story of Euclid (Newnes), Cajori’s History 
of Elementary Mathematics (Macmillan). 

The list might be extended indefinitely, but we 
prefer tq limit ourselves to the suggestion of the above- 
mentioned books as an easily practicable course of 
home reading for a year. Each of the books we have 
included has been mentioned as being likely to suggest 
to the reader a new point of view. It may be claimed 
that the student-teacher who had gone through such 
a course of private reading would not only have broad- 
ened his mind and deepened his intelligent interest in 
the subjects of study, he would also have established 
a habit of inestimable value—that of seeking to regard 
the subjects of school instruction not merely from a 
scholastic point of view, but from the broader stand- 
point of general ideas and principles—the habit of 
seeking to relate the subjects of study at as many 
points as possible to life and reality. 


NOTICE, 

Reapers of our Students’ Column are reminded that the Prize 
Competition announced on page 53 of last month’s issue is 
open until September 8. This competition is specially 
suitable for holiday makers who do not neglect to read. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


HELP FOR CERTIFICATE 
STU DENTS. 
ENGLISH. 


Essay XXXIV. “Or Ricugs”’—Continued ;— 

Plough upon Sundays. Since interest is reckoned by time 
Sundays are included, and hence the usurer is making profit on 
Sundays. This is a very fine point, and it cannot be maintained 
as an objection unless a farmer is to be blamed because his corn 
continues to grow on Sundays. 

Gains certain. Bacon's advice can be commended to all who 
have money to invest. If the securities are good, the rate of 
interest is proportionately small; but, on the other hand, a 
person with a small capital should never risk the whole of it. 
4 portion should be placed in sound securities, so that if a loss 
occurs in the more speculative investments it may not be so 
acutely felt. 

Monopolies, the exclusive rights to deal in certain articles. If 
competition has been killed, the seller can fix his own price for 
the goods. 

Coemption of wares for resale. This is what we call a “ ring.” 
If all the people dealing in a particular article agree to buy up 
all there is to be obtained, and also agree not to sell any below 
a certain price, such an arrangement is called a “ring.” Those 
who want the article must pay the price demanded by the “ ring,” 
as they are otherwise unable to obtain the goods. 

Beat rise = the best origin or source. 

Fishing for testaments and erecutorshipas, endeavouring to induce 
people to leave money to him in their wills, or to appoint him 
to carry out their wishes after their death. Executors are 
generally remunerated for their services. 

7'acitus, a Roman historian, born about a.p. 69, died about 118. 

Seneca, & Roman philosopher. 

Testamenta......capi, wills and orphans to be taken, as it were, 
by a draw-net. IJndagine means literally “ by the process of 
beating,” as men surround a place containing game and close in 
upon it. 

For they despise them that despair of them. This is ambiguous, 
owing to the position of the relative pronoun. It really means, 
* For those who despair of riches despise them,” or profess to 
lespise them, because they have no hope of having any. 


“ 


The essay on “Ambition” shows the influence of Machia- 
velli over Bacon. The advantage of the prince is the end for 
which matters must be shaped, quite regardless of morals and 
virtue. The essay does not discuss the question of right and 
wrong as arising from ambition, although such a course would 
have afforded ample materials for an excellent essay, but only 
how the ambition of a courtier may be employed to the benefit 
of the prince. 

Although Bacon did not divide the essay into paragraphs, it 
can be analysed into five sections. 

1. Nature of ambition—a spur to activity if unhindered, but 
malign if checked. 

2. Cases in which ambitious natures may be employed—(a) To 
command in war; (6) as screens for princes; (c) to pull down 
aspiring subjects, 

3. How the ambitious may be kept within limits—(a) By 
hoosing new men of mean birth who are not popular ; (b) by bal- 
ancing them by others as proud as they. 

t. Favourites can curb the ambition of others, but must be 
made to feel that they are liable to fall themselves. 

5. It is better that a man should be eminent among able men 
than be the only figure among ciphers. 

imbition. The word is derived from the Latin meaning 
‘going round.” As candidates for public office in Rome were 
accustomed to “go round” from house to house to canvass for 
votes, the term came to denote canvassing, and then the desire 
to secure public honours. 

Hlumour, @ fluid or moisture. According to the ancients a 
person's temperament was determined by the preponderance of 
one or other of certain fluids within the body. Of these the 
chief were phlegm, blood, choler, and melancholy. When these 
were evenly balanced, the person was said to be of a good humour, 
but excess of one was considered a bad or evil humour. Hence 
we speak of a choleric humour or of a melancholic humour. 

idust, burned up, or parched. From Latin adustus, past 
participle of adurere, to burn up. 

in evil eye—that is, with envy (which word is a shortened furm 
of the Latin invidia, from the verb invidere, to look upon). In 
the ninth essay Bacon says that envy comes easily into the 
eye, especially upon the presence of the objects. “ We see like- 
wise that Scripture calleth envy an evil eye, and the as 


Qt S 
(38 iy 08 


ies aia 


call the evil influences of the stars evil aspects; so that stil? 
there seemeth to be acknowledged, in the act of envy, an ejacula- 
tion or irradiation of the eye. Nay, some have been so curious 
as to note that the times when the stroke or percussion of an 
envious eye doth most hurt are when the party envied is beheld 
in glory or triumph, for that sets an edge upon envy; and be- 
sides, at such times the spirits of the person envied do come 
forth most into the cuban parts, and so meet the blow.” 

Take order, take steps. 

Screens to princes—that is, those upon whom may fall the 
blame for the prince’s misdeeds. 

Seeled, blinded. To seel was to keep the eyes closed by sewing 
the lids together. The operation was sometimes performed on 
hawks. Compare 


“* She that, so young, could give out such a seeming, 
To seel her father’s eyes up close as oak.” 


Othello, TI1. iii. 


Sejanus. The commander of the Pretorian guards at the 
accession of Tiberius. He became the confidant of Tiberius, 
over whom he gained complete influence. Not content with 
this, he aimed at obtaining the imperial power, and caused 
Drusus, the son of Tiberius, to be poisoned. After a time Tiberius 
began to suspect Sejanus, and sent Sertorius Macro to Rome 
with the commission to take command of the Pretorian troops. 
When he had gained control of the troops, Macro produced a letter 
from Tiberius to the Senate, in which the emperor alleged the 
misdeeds of Sejanus. The Senate thereupon decreed his death, 
and his dead body was dragged through the streets and thrown 
into the Tiber. 

I} they be noble. These, Bacon thinks, could not be so easily 
displaced if they became too powerful; for, as he says in the 
essay “ Of Nobility,” “ — naturally bend to them as born 
in some sort to command.” 

A weakness in princes. This has the support of history. If 
a prince has had shrewdness enough to act upon such advite 
as Bacon here gives, he has generally gone a step further and 
governed without favourites, and the councillors he has selected 
have been worthy of a better name than “ favourites.” 

Oj all others. Note the fault in the composition. A remedy 
could not be the best of all others, as the word “‘ others” excludes 
the remedy itself. 

Inure, to harden or accustom. 

Obnoxious. This had originally a passive meaning—exposed 
to injury: Latin ob, inst, in the way of ; noxiwm, harm. It 
was used in that sense by Milton when he makes Samson say that 


_ by his blindness he is 


u 


~> 


“* Made thereby obnoxious more to all the miseries of life.” 


Honow. Here used for high position, not the virtue. 

Honest man. Here used in the sense of the Latin honestus, 
**a man of honour,” not simply one who pays his debts. 

The best of these intentions—that is, he seeks for a post because 
it is a “ vantage-ground to do good.” 


Essay XXXVIIT. “ Or Nature ry Men.” In studying this 
short essay the student should bear in mind the old proverb 
that “ Habit is second nature.”” The whole point of the essay 
is the relation between nature and habit, and how the former 
= be overcome by the latter. 

More violent in the return—that is, if a man’s nature is over- 
come and suppressed by force, he will break out still more violently 
in the old course as soon as the force is removed. 

There is much sound advice here given on the formation of 
habits, and Bacon wisely sets out the two views on the question 
of sudden or gradual change, and considers the best course is 
for a man “to enfranchise himself at once” if he “ have the 
fortitude and resolution.” 

Optimus......semel, He is the best vindicator of his courage who 
has broken the chains that injure his breast, and has ceased at 
the same time to grieve over them. 

With some intermission. This advice is not always applicable. 
It is very dangerous, for instance, for a man who has been a 
drunkard and has become an abstainer to try the effect of an 
occasional intérmission of his abstinence. The very next sen- 
tence points out the danger of a man “ trusting his victory over 
his nature too far.” 


Msop’s damosell, the young woman in ws fable. A certain 
oO 


man, who was very fond his cat, prayed the fates that she 
might be turned into a woman. His prayer was granted, and he 
married her. But one night, on hearing some mice nibble the 
carpet, she showed that she still retained her cat-like nature by 
springing out of bed to catch them. 
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112 THE PRACTICAL 


The fable is well translated into French by Lafontaine (Book 
ii. 18), who thus comments on the story :— 


“ Ayant changé de figure, 
Les souris ne la craignaient point 
Ce lui fut toujours une amorce 
Tant le naturel a de force ! 
Il se moque de tout, certain age accompli : 
Le vase est imbibé, l’étoffe a pris son oll. 
En vain de son train ordinaire 
On le veut désaccoutumer : 
Quelque chose qu’on puisse faire, 
On ne saurait le réformer.” 


Sort with their vocation, are in keeping with their calling. 

Multum incola uit anima mea, My mind was quite an alien 
resident. 

Affect, like, or are fond of. 

The spaces of other business, the intervals between other matters 
that he must take in hand. A man should fix the time that he 
feels it his duty to give to the less congenial studies. Those that 
are to his taste will take care of themselves, and he will find 
time to take those up even in the spare moments between other 
pieces of work. 


Essay LVII. “ Or Anon.” This essay falls readily into three 
sections. 

1. How the natural inclination or habit of anger may be over- 
come—(a) By meditating on the evil effects; (6) by endeavour- 
ing to feel above the cause of anger rather than in fear of it. 

2. How individual outbursts of anger may be guarded against 
and the effects modified—(a) By not being too sensitive to in- 
sults ; (b) by trying not to put a wrong construction on the 
words and acts of others; (c) by making oneself believe that 
revenge had better be postponed ; (d) by letting unpleasant re- 
marks have a general rather than a personal application ; (e) by 
taking care that nothing is done in anger which cannot be cured. 

3. How to raise and appease anger in others—(a) By choosing 
the worst or best time to communicate unpleasant matters ; 
(6) by showing or refraining from showing contempt. 

Stoica, a sect of philosophers who took their name from the 
Stoa Pacile, or painted porch, at Athens, in which Zeno, their 
founder, used to lecture. The chief point in the Stoic teaching 
was that a man should be guided purely by his reason, and 
render himself absolutely indifferent to external conditions. 
Thus they sought to “ extinguish anger utterly,” as well as the 
other passions which could be excited from without. See the 
description of the Indian chief Qneyda in Campbell’s Gertrude 
of Wyoming. 

“As monumental bronze unchanged his look, 
A heart that pity touched but never shook ; 
Impassive, fearing but the shame of fear 
The Stoic of the woods, a man without a tear.” 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

Notes of a lesson on muscles and muscular movement. 

Preparation.—Point out that in the lowest living creatures, 
such as the Amaba, the one cell of which the creature is com- 
posed has the power of contracting in different directions at 
different times, and so the whole animal flows or is squeezed from 
place to place; but in the higher animals this power of con- 
traction is limited to certain organs called muscles. 

Presentation. —Muscles are of two principal kinds—one com- 
posed of long, round fibres with microscopic transverse mark- 
ings; hence they are called striped or striated muscular fibres : 
and the other of small, elongated, flattened cells; hence this 
kind is called unstriped or non-striated muscle. 

Striated muscle is generally formed into thick rounded masses, 
of which the biceps in the upper arm may be taken as an ex- 
ample. Such a muscle po. tapers off towards its two ends, 
where it passes into an almost inextensible cord, called a tendon. 
Sometimes it is attached directly to a bone, as the pectoral 
muscles of a bird, which join directly on to the keel of the breast- 
bone, or rather to the periosteum, or coat which covers it. Some- 
times, but less often, the mass of a striped muscle may form a flat 
sheet, as in the case of the diaphragm, in which a flat sheet of 
muscle forms the greater part of the partition between the 
abdomen and thorax. 

Non-striated muscular tissue is generally arranged in sheets, as 
in the coats of the stomach and intestines, in which there are two 
principal layers, one running round the alimentary canal, and 
the other having the fibres arranged longitudinally. 

When a muscular fibre or cell contracts, it shortens, and at 
the same time increases in thickness, so that the total volume 
is practically unaltered. The usual cause of this contraction is 
an impulse originated in the brain or spinal cord and conveyed 
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by anerve. But it may also be caused by external stimulants, 
such as electricity, acids, alkalis, or alterations of temperature, 
or even by a sudden blow. 

In most of the invertebrates, fishes, and reptiles muscles are 
white, but in the salmon, trout, and shark they are red. In the 
vertebrates they are generally red, though the breast muscles of 
the common fowl and turkey are white. 

As a rule, in vertebrates the striated muscles are under the 
direct control of the will, and hence are often called voluntary 
muscles ; but the fibres of the heart are striated although they 
contract involuntarily. So, too, striated muscles are gener- 
ally solid, and their contraction draws together two bones to 
which they are attached ; while the non-striated muscles, being 
hollow, or circular coats to a tube, cause the bore of the tube to 
diminish when they contract. 

Locomotion is generally brought about by the action of the 
muscles on bones which are jointed to others, and so act as levers. 
Most animals are provided with special organs of locomotion, 
which differ according to the element in which they live. Fish are 
provided with fins, of which four are generally arranged in 

airs—the pectoral and ventral fins—and correspond to the four 
imbs of a quadruped. These aid in locomotion to a certain 
extent, but their chief use, like the dorsal and other median fins, 
is to preserve the balance. The forward motion of a fish is 
caused mainly by the motion of the tail, which swings round in an 
elliptical curve, first in one direction and then in the other. 
he wings of birds are modified fore limbs, and the bones 
should be compared with those of the human upper extremities. 
Some of the “ hand ” bones are absent, but the analogy is evident. 
There are two chief sets of feathers—the primaries and the sec- 
ondaries. The former are attached to the bones of the hand, and 
vary in number from nine to twelve ; while the secondaries extend 
from the wrist to the elbow, and vary from six in the swifts and 
humming-birds to thirty-seven in the albatross. The large quills 
of the tail are called rectrices, and serve for steering purposes. 
They rise like a fan from the last bone of the vertelied ooluents 
The muscles which draw the wings down are the large pectoral 
muscles, described above as being attached to the backbone. 
They form the meat on the “ breast ” of a bird, and in proportion 
to the size of the bird are very large and strong. In ascending, 
the bird gives a slight rotation to the wing, combining a down- 
ward and backward motion. 

The organs of locomotion are very highly organised in the 
mammalian quadrupeds. The fore limbs are attached to the 
should ergirdle, consisting of the blade-bones and collar-bones, 
and the hind limbs are joined to the pelvic girdle, a 7 
circle of bones rigidly attached to the vertebral column. The 
fore limbs are practically straight, serving chiefly for support, 
while the bones of the hind limbs are more or less inclined to one 
another, the angle being greatest in the animals of greatest speed, 
as the horse, deer, and gazelle. In some the nails of the toes 
are developed into hoofs, as the sheep and ox (ungulate) ; other 
animals walk on their toes, as the cat and dog (digitigrade) ; 
others place the whole sole of the foot on the ground, as the bear 
and rabbit (plantigrade). In the case of the seal and walrus, 
half of the im limb is buried beneath the skin, and the hind 
limbs are turned backward, and form with the tail a sort of fin. 
These are called pinnigrade. 

The normal number of toes is five, but some are often wanting 
altogether, or have become quite rudimentary. Thus the horse 
and ass now walk on one toe, though their ancestors may be 
traced, through the hipparion, to creatures with five toes. The 
cow and sheep walk on two toes, rudiments of two others being 
seen behind ; and in the case of the pig these two actually touch 
the ground, making it a four-toed animal like the hippopotamus. 
The rhinoceros has but three toes; the elephant oul tas have 
five. Examine the feet (both fore and hind) of a cat or dog, 
and say how many toes it has. 

Investigate the successive motions of the legs, and state the 
difference between a walk, a trot, a gallop, and a leap. The 
horse has all four movements ; the kangaroo and frog generally 
leap, although the former when moving slowly moves its hind 
legs together, supporting itself meanwhile on its tail and fore 
legs. % the kangaroo and other animals that leap the hind 
limbs are very full y developed. Monkeys have four hands— 
that is, the inner digit of the hind limb can be brought into 
opposition to the others, like the human thumb, thus enabling 
it to grasp with all four limbs. The South American monkeys 
can also cling with their tails. 

Formulation.—Draw out the above facts in tabular form. 

Association.—Compare the limbs of a quadruped such as the 
rabbit with those of a frog and of a bird. 

Application.—Note the way in which different animals move 
which come under your observation, and write an essay com- 
paring theni. 
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THE IDEAL PEN FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





[AS AN ADVERTISEMENT. 





One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their Pens are the very best, and 
have the largest Sale; that no better article can be produced. 

They offer to give away 100,000 of the Half-Guinea Diamond Star Gold Fountain Pens, 1908 Model, for 2S, 6D. cach. 
This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium pointed, making it practically everlasting, smooth, soft, and easy 
writing, and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and Spiral, to regulate the flow of ink, and all the latest improvements, 


eo ADD PP Pe | SELF FILLING 





The Self-Filling and Self-Cleaning Perfection Fountain Pen is a marvel of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. 
1t is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a moment—a press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed for two years. 
The 4] = Gold Nib is iridium pointed and will last for years, and improves in use. Fine, medium, broad or J 
points can nad. 

This Marvellous Self-Filling Pen, worth 15s., is offered to Teachers for 5s. 60. Every Pen is guaranteed, and 
money will be returned if not fully satisfied. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write 
- the ree meng Red Lion Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 71 High Holborn, London, W.C., and acquire this Bargain. 
(Agents wanted. . 





| On Sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 
New Volumes issued every fortnight. 


NELSON'S d. CLEAR TYPE. 
“CLOTH BOUND. 
LIBRARY. 


Net. COPYRIGHT WORKS. 
i= IDEAL BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. “BE 
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Many of the volumes have been thoroughly revised by a staff 


of competent revisers, and new features have been added. 


BADDELEY’S GUIDES 


(“ Thorough " Guide Series), Now Published by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


With Coloured Maps, Index Maps, Plaus, Hotels, Tours, &c. 


I. SCOTLAND, Part I. “The Highlands” 


as far as Aberdeen, Inverness, and Stornoway, and 
ine loding Edinburgh and G lasgow. 6s. 6d, (Re- 
visev Eprrion.) 


SCOTLAND, Part II. ‘“ Northern 


Highlands” from Aberdeen, Inverness, and Gairloch 
to Cape Wrath and ‘* John o’ Groat’s.” 3s. 64. 


SCOTLAND, Part III. ‘The Low- 


lands,” including Edinburgh and Glasgow. 4s. 
(Revisep Epirion.) 


ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 1s. 6d. 


IV. 
(Revisev Eprrioy.) 


V. IRELAND, Part I. Northern Division, 


including Dublin. 4s. 
VI. 


IRELAND, Part II. 


sion, inclading Dublin. 5s. 


II, 


— 


III. 


Southern Divi- 


VII. ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 5s. 
VIII. YORKSHIRE, Part I. East. 2s. 6d. 
IX. YORKSHIRE, Part II. West. 3s. 


(The two in one Vol., 5s.) 


X. THE PEAK DISTRICT OF DERBY- 


SHIRE, Ete. 38s. (Revisep Epirioy.) 
XI. NORTH WALES, Part I. Chester, 


Rhyl, Llandudno, Bangor, Llanrwst, Bettws-y- Coed, 
Carnarvon, Llanberis, Beddgelert, Ffestiniog Sec- 
tions and Pwllheli. 3s, 

PRICE 





Bound in Limp Red Cloth. All at Net Prices. 
XII. NORTH WALES, Part II. Lian- 


glen. Bala, Dolgelley, Barmouth, Shrewsbury, 
achynlleth, Aberystwyth Sections. 2s, 6d 
(The two in one Vol., 5s.) 


SOUTH WALES andthe Wye District 


of Monmouthshire. 3s, 6d, (Revisep Eprtiov.) 


THE EASTERN COUNTIES ( Water- 


ing Places, Cathedral Cities, Etc.). 3s. 6d. 


SURREY and SUSSEX, including 


Tunbridge Wells. 3s, 6d. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON & NORTH CORN- 


WALL, with a full description of Exmoor and the 
Scilly Isles. 8s. 6d, 


SOUTH DEVON & SOUTH CORN- 


WALL, with a full description of Dartmoor and 
the Scilly Isles. 45, (Revisep Eprrtton.) 


BATH and BRISTOL and 40 miles 


round. 5s, (Revisep Eprrioy.) 
NEW VOLUME. 
XX. SOUTH HAMPSHIRE and SOUTH 


DORSET, including the New Forest. This com- 
tes Baddeley’s iuides to the South Coast of 
ingland. 3s, 6d, [In Preparation. 


PRICE 


XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 


XVI. 
XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


6’ NELSON’s GUIDES 6’ 


NET A New Series of Cheap Guide-Books to the Chief Holiday Resorts of England & Wales. NET 


The volumes contain an average of 60 pages of lette erpress, a large map of the district in three colours, several smaller maps and 
plana, oad a number of fine illustrations. The type is large, and has been specially chosen for its clearness, since the Publishers feel 
that the typography of many cheap guide-books is unnecessarily trying to the eyes. The volumes are bound in strong art linen, 


with an attractive cover design. 


I, BRIGHTON, HOVE, & WORTHING. 
Il. HASTINGS to BEXHILL (including 


Battle, St. Leonards, and Rye). 
Ill. 


PLYMOUTH and DEVONPORT. 
IV. FALMOUTH and the LIZARD. 
V. SIDMOUTH to TORQUAY (including 


Exeter, Dawlish, and Teignmouth). 
VI. 


ILFRACOMBE, LYNTON, and LYN- 
MOUTH. 


Nelson’s GUIDE TO LONDON, in French. 





VII. SCARBOROUGH, BRIDLINGTON, & 
WHITBY. 


VIII. YORK. 
IX. LLANDUDNO and the Coast. 
X. BETTWS-Y-COED and SNOWDON. 
XI. The WYE VALLEY. 
XII. ABERYSTWYTH and Neighbourhood. 
XIII. PARIS. (Price 9d. net.) 
is. net. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, 


EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, & 


London, E.C.; 


NEW YORK. 

















THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT HANDBOOKS, 


No. 4 





NOW ON SALE—THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY, 


1908-9. 





THE NEW EDITION IS AGAIN ENLARGED, 


And contains, amongst a mass of valuable information, detailed particulars of 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL INSPEC- 
TORATE. 


THE L.C.C. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


THE COUNTY, AND BOROUGH, AND 
URBAN DISTRICT EDUCATION COMMIT- 
TEES OF ENGLAND AND WALES, with the 
population of each educational area, and 
the description and number of the Schools 
controlled by each Committee, the names 
and addresses of Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, 
Secretaries and Directors, Departmental 
Officers (including Officers of Health), Dis- 
trict and Local Correspondents and Clerks, 
Architects and Surveyors, etc., together 
with particulars of the Composition of 
each Committee and (where published) 
details of thé SCALE OF SALARIES for the 
Payment of Teachers. 





LIST OF TRAINING COLLEGES. 
LIST OF PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRES. 
THE WELSH CENTRAL BOARD. 


EDUCATION SOCIETIES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


INFORMATION REGARDING UNIVER- 
SITIES, POLYTECHNICS, AND TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF LEADING 
EDUCATIONISTS, giving reference to the 
Authorities or other bodies, included in the Direo- 
tory, with which they are specially identified, 
etc., ete. 





NOTE.—This Edition gives the NEW APPOINTMENTS (to May ist) 
under the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, including 


MEDICAL OFFICERS, ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICERS, NURSES, Ere, 


The Book is indispensable for use by all Béncationtats, 





PRICES—In stout Paper Covers, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s, 6d, Both prices net. 
To secure early Copies please order at once from the Publishers as below, or through any Bookseller, 





LONDON: Office of “ The School Government Chronicle & Education Authorities Gazette,” 21 New Bridge St., E.C, 
MANCHESTER: 46a MARKET STREET. 
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NELSON S S TIBRARY 


Issued Ist and 3rd Wednesdays of each month. D 
De} The Best Copyright Works of the r 


Net. Best Living Novelists. Net. 
LARGE TYPE. FINE PAPER. CLOTH EXTRA. GILT BACK. 


NEW VOLUMES. | 
Eight Days. R. E. Forrest.| The Wages of Sin. Lucas Malet. 
Lady Audley’s Secret. Miss Braddon. 


Marriage of William Ashe. Mrs. Humphry Ward. | The God in the Car. Anthony Hope. 
The Intrusions of Peggy. Anthony Hope. | The Lady of the Barge. _W. W. dacobs. 
Fortune of Christina M‘Nab.. 8. Macnaughtan. | The Odd Women, George Gissing. 
The Battle of the Strong. Sir Gilbert Parker. | Matthew Austin. W. E. Norris. 
Robert Elsmere. Mrs. Humphry Ward. | Translation of a Savage. Sir Gilbert Parker. 
No. 5 John Street. Richard Whiteing. | A Lame Dog’s Diary. 8. Macnaughtan. 
Quisanté. Anthony Hope. | The Man from America. Mrs. Henry de /a Pasture. 
Incomparable Bellairs, Egerton Castle. | Sir John Constantine, ne? 
David Grieve. Mrs. Humphry Ward. | The Princess Passes.- (@, W. & A. M. Williamson. 
The King’s Mirror. Anthony Hope. | White Fang. Jack London. 
John Charity. H. A. Vachell. | The Octopus. ‘Frank Norris. 
Clementina. A. E. W. Mason. | The Recipe for Diamonds. . @. v.. Cutoliffe Hyne: 
If Youth but Knew. Agnes & Egerton Castle, | Woodside Farm. Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
The American Prisoner. . Eden Phillpotts. | Beaucaire; and The Beautiful Lady. Tarkington. 
His Grace. W. E: Norris. | The Pit. Frank Norris. 
Hosts of the Lord. Mrs. Flora Annie Steel. | An Adventurer of the North. Sir Gilbert Parker. 


NELSON’S 6d. CLASSICS 


A Series of the most popular books in the: English language, They are printed in large type and 
strongly bound in cloth, and are the cheapest éditions of the standard classics ever issued. 6d. net. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. * \ Huenes. | JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. Mrs. Cratk, 
HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, ESQ. Tuackeray. | CRANFORD. Mrs. GASKELL. 
KENILWORTH. Scotr. | EAST LYNNE. Mrs. Hexry Woop. 
QUENTIN DURWARD. Scorr. | THE CHANNINGS. Mrs. Hevry Woop. 
IVANHOE. Scorr. | THE DEERSLAYER. Cooper. 
ADAM BEDE. Grorce Exror. | THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS, Coprer. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. Gszores Exror, | THE PATHFINDER. Coorrr, 
OLIVER TWIST. Dickens. | THE THREE MUSKETEERS. Dumas. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Dicxers. | VILLETTE, Oxuar.orre Bronré, 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Dicxeys. | PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, JaNE AUSTEN; 
A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Dicxews. | SENSE AND. SENSIBILITY. Jane AvsTEN, 
HARD TIMES, Dicxess. | UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, « Mrs, Stow. 
WESTWARD HO! Kuvestzy. | THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. Borrow. 
HYPATIA. Krvasizy. | THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, Buyyay, 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. Lorp Lrrroy. | ROBINSON CRUSOE, . Deror, 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. Osantes Reapvs. ' GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, Swirr. 


NEW VOLUMES. : 
KATE COVENTRY. G. J. Wayrs-Metvitiz.: |} NOTRE-DAME, Vicror Hv, 
SILAS MARNER. Gronez Exsor. | OLD ST. PAUL’S, Harrison Arnsworts, 
WAVERLEY. Sir Waurer Scorr. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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